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“COMING EVENTS CAST 
(EIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
| | Thomas Campbell,1777- 1844} 











. AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from 
over-indulgence 


We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. Wedodeclarethat when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 
if you will “Reach for a Lucky” 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over-indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence, main- 








tain a trim figure. 








oe “It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough. 
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How the name Goodrich 
on your Cavaliers insures High Value at Low Price 





HERE it is... right on the 

side-wall . . . molded into (4) 
the tire! The strongest guar- 
antee that you can get on any 
tire... anywhere. 





Its the name “Goodrich” 
. and it means double insur- 


4 Points = 
e superiority sky 
ick, 

(i) 3 of dense, stow’ 
a r- 
tearing aap sont {or 
(3) Hinge cen <. sturdy 
® flexibility: carcass 
side-walls simum 


ae for easy riding- 








ance of real tire value! 





For “Goodrich” on the tire 
means that it is guaranteed for life! 
That it has been thoroughly tested in 
actual road service! That it may be 
counted on to reduce tire troubles! 


And when “Goodrich” is coupled 
with “Cavalier,” it means this same 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns 
Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 
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high quality... at low prices! For this 
tire has been built to give fine tire 
service at lower prices than you pay 
for ordinary casings! 

It has the same thick tread, the same 
husky carcass, the same oversize air 


built right 
into the ttre’ 











cushion that you expect to find only 
in much higher priced tires. 

In short, it’s solid value, from bead 
to bead ... the lowest priced fine tire 
in the country! 

Look into the Cavalier before you 
buy new tires. Let your Goodrich deal- 
er show you how you can have 6-ply 
tires at what you expect to pay for 4 
plies. He has Cavaliers in the size for 
your car, and in two truck sizes. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Cavalier 
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Bon Ami 
RaDIo MATINEE 


Lvery Thursday morning from 
over forty leading stations. A de- 
lightful program of music and 
entertainment featuring **Bonnie 
and Amy"! Eastern Standard 
Time, 11:00 A. M.; Central Stand 

ard, 10:00 A. M.; Mountain, 11:20 
A.M.; Pacific Coast, 10:20 A. M. 


PowDeER and CAKE 
Every Home Needs Both 


Millions of housewives use 
Bon Ami for cleaning and 
polishing dozens of things 
about the house—saturves - 
TILING - WINDOWS - MIRRORS 
REFRIGERATORS » WHITE SHOES - 
CHROMIUM PLATE - NICKEL 

BRASS - TIN AND COPPER - 
KITCHEN UTENSILS OF ALUMINUM, 
ENAMEL AND AGATE - SMOOTH 
PAINTED WOODWORK - AUTO 
WIND-SHIELDS AND METAI 
TRIMMINGS - FLOORS OF TILE, 


MARBLE, CONGOLEUM, ETC, 


**Hasn't 
Scratched 
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When Bon Ami 


comes to the dressing table— 


Of course, Bon Ami is just as useful in the boudoir as it is all 
through the house. For Bon Ami polishes mirrors, big and little, 
to radiant cleanliness in a one-two-three. With a damp cloth apply 
a thin film of Bon Ami to the glass. A moment’s wait while the 
lather blots up finger-marks and dust. Now, a quick polish with a 
soft, dry cloth . . . how the mirror shines! There’s not a scratch 
or a dull place on its glowing face. Then, the plate glass cover for 
the dressing table; those dainty perfume bottles, powder boxes and 
trays of glass—each one kept the perfection of exquisite cleanli- 
ness with magic Bon Ami. If the boudoir furniture and woodwork 
are painted in a light color, an occasional cleaning with Bon Ami 
will make them lustrously immaculate, And don’t forget, Bon Ami 


is as gentle on the hands as fine toilet soap. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK ... In Canada—BON AMI LTD., MONTREAL 


A FAERY BOOK /for the CHILDREN 


HE interesting adventures of the funny Bunny Knights and their beautiful Princess Bon 

Ami. Full of delightful illustrations and amusing rhymes that are sure to be enjoyed by any 
youngster. Send 4 cents in stamps to The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, New York City, 
for a copy of this captivating book. 


PENA bbdintennrendncindire deen nireddseduduebanebindbanaaweneecineadienmaimsnii ; ne 














Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake (1) Powder 1) Both 2) 
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should be com- 
fortable and 
healthful and 
' the other not— 
here is what it should have, 
in our opinion: 
Running Water 
A Modern Bathroom 
Electric or Gas Lighting 
Screens 
Refrigeration 
Effective Sewage Disposal 
Telephone 
Heat in All Rooms 
Power for Heavy Work 
Several people have asked 
me why we don’t include an 
automobile, radio, piano and 
several other things, as 
necessary equipment. 
Certainly a radio and an 
automobile are necessities 
nowadays on every farm. 
But they are not what we 
mean by home equipment, 
and neither of them is abso- 
lutely essential for the fam- 
ily’s health and comfort, in 
the sense that running water 
and a good. heating system 
are, for example. 


2 2 


HOPE you will read George Kibbe 
agreeable story, 
Again,” that begins on page 10 of this 
issue. Mr. Turner’s writin 
good, and I am sure you will enjoy the 20 21 
story of Mary Eloise and her ‘ he om co 
and how very close she came to 


Turner’s 


mothers,” 
marrying the wrong man. 


AMILIAR OLD HEADING OF THE FARM JOURNAL: IN USE. 
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The Modern 


to be equipped. 

If the farm home is to come up to 
the standard of an average city home 
—and I can see absolutely no reason why one 
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HERE are now nearly 60 of the free 


“National Service” pamphlets and 
bulletins that we supply to Our Folks 
on request. 


We add others right along. 


Several that are timely this month 


are: No. 16, on landscaping the home 
grounds; No. 10, on testing seed corn; 


No. 57, on the vegetable garden; No. 


HAT is the phrase we 
use to express our idea 
of how the home of an 
American farm family ought 
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41, on garlic in milk; No. 35, on feeding and brooding chicks; 
and No. 33, a spray calendar for orchard and garden. 

These are all free to subscribers, you understand. No charge 
whatever, but if you include postage we won’t refuse it. 


ADMIT I was a little surprised—an editor, you know, 
soon gets so that hardly anything surprises him—I was a 


little surprised at the com- 
ments we received about 
Professor Boyle’s article on 
chain grocery stores, in the 
February issue. 

The article itself was quite 
innocent. It discussed the 
changes in the selling of 
farm products that the rise 
of the grocery chains has 
roduced, and may produce 
ereafter. It accepted the 
chain stores as facts, and 
was in no sense an argu- 
ment for them or against 
them. 

What surprised me was 
the bitterness of the attacks 
on the chains that we re- 
ceived from some readers. 
You might suppose from 
the language they used that 
they were writing about 
some religious controversy, 
or about prohibition—the 
two topics that seem to get 
people most excited and 
wrought up. 

Some of the letters were 
not from farmers, but from 
people who plainly had some 
connection with storekeep- 
ing in towns, and were 


therefore competitors of the chains. But 
Poss: even some farmers’ letters were bitter 
Spring |6 7 8&8 Q9 10 11 12] ones. 

It is evident that the chain groceries 
will have to consider what to do about 
this widespread feeling, artificially worked 
up as some of it undoubtedly is. 


The Editor. 



































Oo Ed ° ° | PI We publish The Farm Journal for 
ur itoria AM Our Folks. Our Folks, now num- 
bering more than six million, are all those into whose homes the 
magazine goes—father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
Our first care is that its pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
shine and hope; that it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, profit, comfort and encour- 247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 


agement to all. 


The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; tonew subscribersontrial,two Grant Bidg., 
years for fifty cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; tosubscrib- Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bidg., San Francisco; 


ers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
Katered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bldg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; complaint. 


Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 
Lincoln Bidg., Los Angeles. 


Farm Journs!.”’ 


We believe that al) the advertisements in this F . Pl 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by air ay 
works, we wil] make good to actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shal! not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 


In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Thie will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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Tires may look alike, even as 
seed corn: But what a difference! 


UST as you carefully select and test seed corn to get the 
| imei yield, so Firestone selects and tests rubber and 
cotton to give you the greatest yield of mileage and safety. 
From Singapore and the great Firestone Rubber Plantations in 
Liberia, the best grades of rubber are selected at savings 
which are passed on to you in tires of extra quality, at prices 
no higher than ordinary tires. 





From plantations in various parts of the world, Firestone selects 
the choicest, strongest, long staple cotton. In Firestone’s own 
cotton mills—largest in the world—this cotton is tested and 
scientifically twisted into cords of maximum elasticity and, 
in addition, Gum-Dipped, which saturates every fiber of every 
cord with rubber. This extra process minimizes friction (great- 





bog ale 

Three ears—all look alike. But note the difference. Seed trom est enemy of tire life), and adds thousands of miles of extra 

ear No. 1 would produce a poor crop; No. 2 a fair crop; No. 

3 a prize-winning crop. U.S. Department of Agriculture Bul- service. 

letin 414 says: “‘Seed selected from the high yielding rows . : : a a 

of a breeding plat produced 18 bushels more per acre than Like seed corn, tires may look alike until you know the dif- 

equallyfine-looking seed from ageneral field of the samecorn.” ference. Let the Firestone Dealer show you why Firestone 
Write us for U.S. Department of Agriculture Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records for Safety, Endur- 


information on seed corn. Address: 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio, 
Los Angeles, California, or Hamilton, Canada. 


ance and Mileage. Then, Judge By 
Results Alone! 





Listen to 
“The Voice of Firestone” 
every Monday night 
broadcast through fifty 
stations NBC Network. 


Copyright, 1930—The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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‘You can organize. 

















Just what can an individual, who believes In that twenty minutes, the 


driving force of the whole or- 


Your duty is clear if you in the Fadual Farm Board arvecl its pur- ganization slowed down almost 
to a stall. Board members 


want to help the Board. Go 


ee eS oe poses, do to help the Board along? 


Alexander L_egge 


Chairman of the Federal Farm Board 


up your neighbors and tell 
them all of you must work 
collectively, to the end that you 
exercise a greater influence on 
the handling of your commod- 
ities than you ever could hope 
to individually. 

“Co-operative effort is the 
whole theory of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. Obviously, 
the Farm Board can’t come 
to you as an individual, or you 
to it. The only way for us to 
get together is for you farmers first to get together yourselves. 

‘Just what kind or form of organization to belong to is largely 
immaterial, so long as it complies with the simple provisions of 
the law. They are very easy to understand in forming a co- 
operative. 

“T believe there are very few localities, even in the yellow- 
clay knobs of your own state, where a farmer hasn’t an oppor- 
tunity to affiliate with one or more co-operatives, or to establish 
co-operative organizations in almost any commodity he might 
produce.” 

The Chairman of the Farm Board paused, and I took a long 
breath. You who have played hookey and wound up in the 
woodshed with the schoolmaster or a provoked father will know 
what happens when you tell Alexander Legge you are a farmer 
but don’t belong to a co-operative. 

It is not that the dynamic chairman of the Farm Board is 
not patient or understanding. In fact, it is the sincerity and the 
sympathetic kindness back of his stern words that cause keener 
regret over neglected duty than the swish of a hickory stick. 


l am One of Them 


N a sense I stood before the Chairman in a true light when I 

asked him to consider me one of that vast army of American 
farmers too engrossed with economic struggles to comprehend 
the full significance of the Agricultural Marketing Act, but 
who was friendly to the Board, and wanted him to tell me what 
I, as an individual, could do to help it. I am among the heirs 
to a 140-acre farm in the “Hoosier Alps’’—the hill country of 
Southern Indiana—on whose slopes no county agent ever set 
foot or co-operative planted its flag, to my knowledge. 

The tall man who left a high-salaried job to guide the Farm 
Board, and who probably knows more farmers by their first 
name than any other man in the United States, had been listening 
in a frankly appraising silence. Then, for twenty minutes, he 
took his hand from the throttle of the powerful machine that 
in six months has set up three national commodity-marketing 
associations, laid the foundation for others and loaned almost 
$100,000,000 to co-operatives, to talk man-to-man to the 
composite American farmer. 
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Answers these important guestions for 


MACDONALD BROWN 


held up outgoing orders, a 
United States Senator cooled 
his heels outside, and messen- 
gers stopped in their tracks— 
but Chairman Legge had a 
plain talk with the man he was 
given $500,000,000 and extraor- 
dinary executive powers to 
serve. 

“Mr. Farmer,” he said, as 
the sense of humor that fills 
his every nerve and fiber 
pounced on my innocence of 
county agent or co-operative, 
“‘you positively are headed toward a remarkable distinction. 
Just stay in your shell, and soon there will be no other farmer 
like you in America.” 

A hard forefinger rose to punctuate the raillery. 

“It is just such a farmer as you who has placed upon agri- 
culture the chief handicap under which it labors—the individual 
effort of each of some six and one-half million farmers to act 
independently of any other of the six and one-half million.” 

The chairman’s voice rose with the clatter of traffic that 
makes the corner of Thirteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
one of the noisiest in Washington. The high whine of five motors 
on an army blimp sang through the open windows of his unpre- 
tentious one-room office. 


“You can help build an intelligent selling machine. 


“The trouble with you, Mr. Farmer—and I mean the whole 
six and one-half million of you,” he said, “is that too many of 
you have been waiting for somebody to hand you relief in a 
nice bundle with a pretty ribbon around it. You’ve got to go 
after it yourself, or you are going to have a long, long job of 
waiting. 

“You have been criticising co-operative management, and in 
a good many cases, perhaps, with reason. But the thing to do 
is to join the co-operative and help—not stay outside and 
throw mud at it. 

“‘After all, it is owned and controlled by you; by the farmer 
members. If its management is bad, you are responsible for 
it. If you are not satisfied with the way it is run, take a more 
active part in its management. The owners of any other busi- 
ness take an interest in everything it does. 

“Farmers fail as co-operators because you start with enthu- 
siasm and then very often go away and forget it. You do not 
follow through. If you make a bad selection in a manager and 
he is not handling your business efficiently, don’t wait for him 
to wreck it. 

“It is your responsibility to see that the management is 
right—if not, to make it right. It has been effectively demon- 
strated beyond the question of a doubt that co-operative manage- 
ment can be right. There have been failures, of course, and 
there probably will be many more. When analyzed, the failure 
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is due to one of two things: the unfortunate selection of a 
manager, or the lack of judgment on the part of members to see 
that it was run as it should have been.” 

Here the Chairman put both feet on the wastebasket. 

“You say you want equality with industry. Then accept the 
responsibilities of industry. You don’t see the owners of big 
business turning it over to somebody else and calmly walking 
away. 

‘“‘Whether you raise gourds on your Indiana knobs, wheat on 
the prairies of Kansas or potatoes among the rocks of Maine, 
you have got to gather in groups through which each of you can 
keep as well informed on production and demand as the managers 
of industrial enterprises. Followed to its logical conclusion, 
this means you must consult the potential consumer demand in 
determining what crops will bring you the greatest profit on 
your particular farm, in what quantity and by what method of 
marketing. 


“You can put some faith in co-operation. 


“Tt is too late to question the efficacy of co-operative market- 
ing. The nation has set its stamp of approval upon it, and 
blazed a trail for every farmer to follow. You know something 
is wrong with agriculture. There may be many and various 
remedies. Still, the Government is behind only one, and re- 
gardless of your opinion, you might just as well get on the 
wagon and drive hard. We're all going one way, and it would 
be just as hard to make progress in the opposite direction as for 
one steer to run against the rest of the herd. 

‘Regardless of what measure of success the present move- 
ment may have, the farmers made a distinct step forward in 
1929 in the passing of the Agricultural Marketing Act. It 
is going on. It may not be that a single individual or 
group of individuals will carry it on, but it is going on just the 
same. 

“How soon its ends are accomplished does not depend on 
the Government, but on you, Mr. Farmer. We believe the 
program is sound and will prove effective as time goes on. The 
Board is ready to aid with advice and money, but the program 
can not be effective until the farmer, himself, participates. That 
is his job. He can make or break the program, and no outside 
interest can do either. 


Only Co-Operation Can Win 


“TF I knew that every farmer in the United States was with 
us, I would bet on success, no matter what, where or how 
powerful the opposition. 

“But you alone, Mr. Farmer, can not make co-operative 
marketing a success in your community. Collectively, with 
your neighbors, you can. The Farm Board can go only as far 
and as fast as the people it is trying to serve are willing to go. 
If they are happy and satisfied with present conditions, we have 
no argument. If, as we are led to believe, they are not happy 
and not getting a reasonable return—a return comparable with 
what other people get for the same labor expended— it clearly is 
their job to take hold and pull, not criticise. 


“You can keep your nerve. 


“One more word of advice. Don’t make the mistake of 
throwing up your hands if perchance you some day sit around 
the board and look at a red-ink balance-sheet. Directors of 
every business have to do that once in a while. The best of 
them are not always successful. 

“There is much of a tendency on the part of farmers to quit in 
discouragement when the management breaks against them, 
or they happen to have a bad showing for a month or a season. 
Don’t continue to blame the management. Bear in mind that 
reverses have befallen many, if not all, of the best industrial 
organizations that America has today. Don’t lose all the en- 
thusiasm you had when you look at a red-ink balance. 

“Sometimes disaster is caused by the lack of management, 
and sometimes its cause is perhaps beyond the control of any 
one. The farmer must get accustomed to unexplainable re- 
verses. He is not always going to be happy, rosy, contented, 
progressive and quiet, even under the best of conditions. He 
might as well face facts casually, for he will get a jolt now and 
then, even with the best management available. 

“There is no reason why he should quit. He does not quit 
because drought or hailstorm ruins his crop. He goes ahead 
and plants another. The same farmer who runs away when 
management goes wrong shows patience and courage under 
bad crop conditions, for he can more readily understand what 
caused his loss. 

“Don’t abandon the organization because some one makes a 
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mistake. That has been the history of too many co-operative 
failures in the past. 


“You can deny that the Government is in the farming 
business. 


“‘Now one thing more. Don’t get the wrong idea of this. 
Each and every one of these co-operatives now being set up is 
under the supervision, or with the approval of, this governmental 
agency. All are organized on a basis where, as they grow in 
strength and experience, they gradually pass out from under 
government supervision, financial or otherwise. 

‘“‘All of them are so planned that they accumulate reserves 
and finance themselves. They eventually remove themselves 
from supervision, some quickly and others more slowly, but 
all reach the same end. 

“This bugaboo of government control exists only so long as 
they owe the Government money. In a few years, some will 
owe no money. I do not mean there never will be need for 
immediate or temporary relief, but they will not have to come to 
the Government for it. 

“‘Government assistance and advice will be available so 
long as needed or desired, but their operations will be inde- 
pendent of the Government just as soon as they make them so 
by virtue of their own strength.” 


But What About Acreage? 


OW was my chance to ask this veteran of hard knocks 
how overproduction was to be minimized or acreage con- 
trolled when the farmer was given the wheel and a clear road. 

It is one thing to enforce acreage control when the Farm 
Board can withhold loans in retaliation for deliberate over- 
planting, but quite another when the farmer has independent 
finance. I know something of the farmer’s breakneck speed to 
cut production. Those in my native hills were asked a few 
years ago to plant one acre less corn, and when a check was 
made, the acreage was exactly 1 per cent higher than it ever 
had been in history. 

“Do you believe, Mr. Chairman,’ I asked, “that the farmer 
is sincere when he says he will do his part to hold down acreage, 
and that he will do it when he is independent of the Govern- 
ment? Do you believe he will do it this year?” 

There was no compromise in the answer. 

“Yes, emphatically,” he replied. ‘‘The farmer is learning to 
do what every successful business in the nation is doing today. 
When an automobile manufacturer finds the market will not 
take any more cars, he slows down production. The steel 
foundry blows out a furnace when the market wanes. 


“You can refrain from over-planting. 


“There was a time when these manufacturers, too, were 
unable to cut production. They were operating as unorganized 
units, like the farmer has been, and competition among them- 
selves made it necessary to sell everything they could, regardless 
of price. The stronger ones gradually began to cut prices and 
the weaker ones were forced out of the field. Now the element 
of adjusting supply to demand is inherent in industry. 

‘Unorganized, the farmer has had to increase his crop to get 
a few more dollars when the price went down. Now he is learning 
that by concerted action he and his neighbors can get the same 
money, or more money, by reducing production. Before, he 
had produced something which resulted only in lowering his 
income. 

“No, Mr. Farmer, you’ve outgrown, or will outgrow, false 
economy, as you have the traditional snarl for the city slicker 
and the smart Aleck. If you can get more money for four bushels 
of wheat than for five, you are going to cut off the extra bushel. 
Organization and education will do it, as they did it in manu- 
facturing.” 

A parting word brought Alexander Legge to characteristic 
stature. 

“T would like to shake the hand of every man behind a plow,” 
he said, ‘‘and cheer the stout hearts that have struggled through 
ten years of depression with but a faint light ahead. 

“They now have only to press the switch to give that light 
its brightest glow. Those who still are skeptical have yet to 
understand the Farm Board is nothing unto itself alone. It 
exists only through its service. It is as much the farmer’s tool 
as the tractor and the mower. It is the agency through which 
the farmer can go to his Government for sufficient credit and 
help to re-establish his economic independence. His co-opera- 
tion simply means he is helping the Board help him. 

“For many it is a rocky, uphill road, but there are green fields 
and a wide sky where it ends.” 
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High Farming ac ELMWOOD 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
You may have gotten the idea from some of the letters 


I have been writing to THE FARM JOURNAL for several years 

now, that I thought I knew something about growing potatoes. 

Well, that would have been correct; I thought I did. But 

right now I am doubtful whether I am as smart in the business 
as I thought I was. 

I got my first shock when I went to a meeting last fall where 
they had the records of all the certified-seed growers of the state. 
Say, I certainly was ashamed of my production when I saw it 
stacked up against some of these fellows with big acreages. I 
was not quite at the bottom of the list, but mighty near it. 

That would not have been so bad, because certified-seed men 
are professionals, and when you go in that game you are trotting 
in a pretty swift class. Most of them dug more than 300 bushels 
to the acre. But what gave me the real jolt was this: 

I know a man, a young fellow about my age, who has been 
doing what you might call general farming. Last year he de- 
cided to take a whirl at spuds. He got the latest ‘‘dope”’ 
on seed treatment, fertilizers, sprays and so on, and put in 
quite an acreage—not a big block, but almost as much as I 
had myself. 

You may recall that my production last fall figured out only 
about 195 bushels, owing to dry weather in the summer. Well, 
this friend of mine, nothing but a beginner, dug something 
over 400 bushels to the acre. I think the exact figure was 414 
bushels. 414 against my 195! 

I went up a couple of weeks ago to see this fellow, whose name 
is Morris, and checked over what he had done. I couldn’t see 
any great difference in methods except that he had given the 
spuds a fearful dose of fertilizer—almost 50 per cent more than 
I used. I don’t think he 


Oh yes, they are all the time trying new ideas in airplanes. 


Here’s a new model with a kind of thickening of the wing 
for a body, and a double tail assembly. The “pusher” pro- 
peller is not generally considered as efficient as if in front 


it will make their eyes water. I am not going to be shown up 
by these 300-bushel and 400-bushel amateurs like I was in 1929. 

Spring came along early at Elmwood this year, or at least the 
first warm days did. The earliest birds to arrive from the South 
were a pair of mourning doves. That was on Washington’s 
birthday. They were ahead of even the blackbirds, which are 
usually the first comers around here. 

On February 24 I heard a few frogs peeping down along the 
creek—or I believe the correct name of this peeper of the swamps 
is the hyla. 

Answering your question, Mr. Editor—no, our little girl’s 
name is plain Mary, not Mary Jane. We have gotten into the 
habit of giving her the middle name in fun, but it does not really 
belong to her. Yes, the baby is coming along all right. Thanks 
for your message. T. Webb 


y | 


John Schultz tells us that Peter Tumbledown was around last 
week wanting to rent 80 acres of him for this year’s operations. 
John finally discovered that Peter’s trouble was that the weeds 
were so thick on his own land he didn’t believe he could do any 
spring plowing. All Peter has now is an ancient single walking- 
plow. 


| 


CleansUp Time—By Wal Mason 


PRING comes with all its glad array of lovely sights and 
scents and sounds, and good men look around and say, 
‘“‘We’ll have to straighten up our grounds.” Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead he doesn’t feel the springtime 
urge to paint the hencoop and the shed, and fix the fence, and 
make a splurge? If such 
there be, go mark him 





had any more rain than 





we did here. 


well, he lacks all pride, 





Then I got him to 
figure out the profit of 
the crop, hoping maybe 
I had made more money 
per acre, owing to less 
expense for fertilizer. But 
he beat me that way too, 
with more potatoes and 
more profit. Of course 
we figured all potatoes at 


counting the extra rate I 
get for my certified seed. 

So you can understand, 
Mr. Editor, that I am a 
very humble-minded 
potato-grower right now. 
I have been figuring out 
what I am going to do 
this year, and there is 
one thing certain—I am 





Looking On at LIFE § 


By Frank G. Nhoorhead newed, and everything 


BIDDING AGAINST MARK TWAIN 


a uniform price, not WEEN I was a boy I went to a church sociable. 
They served what they called a box lunch. Every 
girl and woman brought a lunch, enough for two, in 
a paper box. Then they were auctioned off. 
I had 40 cents with me. I bid half of it for a box. 
A gray-haired, slow-speaking man, across the room, 
drawled out, “Twenty-five cents.” Everybody laughed. * 


Continued on page 38 


his head is sore, and all 
his frailties men will tell, 
at evening, in the Blue 
Front store. When spring 
arrives the world’s re- 


seems fresh and sweet, 
and men with proper 
pride imbued will make 
their homes look trim and 
neat. They'll rake the 
refuse from the sod and 
put new gravel on the 
path, and polish up the 
lightning rod, and give 
the cow a needed bath. 
They'll blow themselves 
for standard paint, and 
linseed-oil of proper tang, 
and then, with colors 
queer and quaint, they’ll 
beautify the whole she- 











going to sling fertilizer 











bang. 





into those spuds so fast 
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night supper without artificial light in the dim brown 

boarding-house. The last level sunshine broke into the 
old back dining-room of Number 49 like the call of a trumpet 
in a silent island. And all the still inmates were stirred and 
talking of the spring again. 

Mary Eloise, the one young one, had in her hair a dandelion 
that she had picked herself in Central Park. Miss Spencer, 
the tailor-made woman with the Pomeranian, Fifi, had hired a 
taxicab, and taken him driving. Mrs. Billings, the tall thin 
widow, who owned the parrot, Bill Bailey, had had him on the 
roof all the afternoon, squawking at the sun. 

“Snakes! The first sure sign! We got two today. Spring 
has come. Positively!’ said Miss Tarbox, the squarely dressed 
librarian. Her specialty was week-end nature hikes. She 
had been out all day in Jersey, with the Appalachian Reptile Club. 

“Speaking of snakes,’’ said Old Man Dolliver, lifting up his 
rusty gray mustache with a bright conversational look; ‘‘did 
you all see it in the paper?”’ 

“What?” 

“One hundred clowns, two hundred freaks, seven hundred 
horses and Goliath, the sea elephant! Bigger, grander, more 
stupendous than ever.” 

“The circus!” said the women all together. 

The last red-gold spring sunshine flared up like fire on the 
further wall—its final effort. 

“We'll all go!” 

‘“‘And take the infant.” 

“One little last time more,’’ said Mrs. Castle, the blonde 
woman from Baltimore—the one in the hall bedroom, who still 
wore pink flounces; and had the goldfish, and talked baby talk. 

They all looked over at Mary Eloise. 

“And you’ll wear white.”’ 

“And carry a balloon.” 

“And we'll go alone—without him!’’ 

“‘Why not?” said Mary Eloise, blushing deeply. 

“For next year, you'll be gone,” said Mrs. Billings, a tall, 
gaunt woman. She came originally from New Bedford. 

“Oh! I’m not so sure,” said Mary Eloise, blushing brightly 
once again. 

“Gone—but not forgotten!” 

The inmates of Number 49 laughed gayly—and went silent. 
The red-gold sunlight in the dim brown dining-room was gone. 
It seemed suddenly cold and damp—as it does in boarding- 
houses in the spring. 

They got up then and left—to give Mrs. Dolliver and Mary 
Eloise a chance. Blanche, the maid, was off on Sunday afternoons. 


Siete again, in the dull brown street; the first Sunday 


LD MAN DOLLIVER afterward sat in the front parlor 

with Mrs. Bloodgood, the new boarder, entertaining her, 
as he generally did the new ones. She was younger than the 
others; and wore short skirts and henna hair. They said she 
was a grass widow. 

“For ten years now,” he said, explaining, ‘‘we’ve taken her 
to the circus. All together. On a regular spring spree!’ 

“Your daughter, is she?”’ asked the grass widow, looking up. 

“Not exactly, no,’’ said Old Man Dolliver; and told her how 
they happened to get the girl, when her mother died there, and 
left her without any relatives; and she was practically adopted 
by the whole boarding-house—all women but himself. 

“As a kind of polygamous daughter,” he said, making his 
customary joke on the women. 

And he told her some of the excitements they had had raising 
her through the measles and Christmas and bobbed hair and 
dancing school—with no actual experience in child-raising in 
the place—outside of himself and his wife, with the boy they 
had lost as a baby. 

“‘You’ve taken a kid to a circus, probably,” said Old Dolliver. 
“‘Well, that’s the idea—of the whole thing. All out to give her 
a big time. And make up for what they’ve missed. And espe- 
cially now!” 

“Why now, especially?” said Mrs. Bloodgood, watching with 
her bright, hard, china-blue eyes. 

“She’s got engaged to be married this spring, practically,” 
said Mr. Dolliver, winking slowly, and told her about her 
engagement to the long-fingered young artist, with the absent- 
minded eyes. And the excitement of the women over it. 

“You see, it’ll probably be their last trip to the circus 
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| low the polygamous mothers of Number 


how yours Flector Smith 


By George 


Illustrated by R. 


with her,”’ he explained to his companion. 

“You’d better come along and join 
the party,” he added, thinking of it 
in time. 

But she didn’t care to go. ‘‘No thanks. 
If there’s anything I hate, it’s a hick circus,”’ she said, and then 
she went up to her room, excusing herself. 

Mr. Dolliver was glad she did. His wife had been around 
the corner in the hallway for several minutes now, beckoning 
him to quit and leave the front parlor—that so-called Courting 
Room—for those it was intended for. It was the only territory 
reserved for young love at Number 49—being laid aside by 
general agreement for Mary Eloise and her boy friends—espe- 
cially week-ends. And all the women used to pause a little 
when the door was closed; and then go on by—after sometimes 
touching it with their fingers. 

But it wasn’t needed that night, as a matter of fact. For 
when Hector Smith, the artist boy-friend, had come back, he 
took Mary Eloise out over into Central Park—with the other 
black shadows, walking two by two—past the dark shrubbery; 
and underneath the stars—shining soft and gray and fuzzy 
far back in the damp spring sky. 


N Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Cuyler’s limousine—from 

across the park—stood outside, at the foot of the brown- 
stone steps; flashing in the dim brown street like the hero’s 
sword in the opera, with the still-faced handsome chauffeur in 
front and Mrs. Cuyler in the back seat. 

She and Miss Spencer had been close friends and rival belles 
back in the old days in Miss Reed’s Fifth Avenue School— 
before Miss Spencer had lost her money. Only she had been 
more the Gibson Girl—and Miss Spencer on the tailor-made 
line. And both still kept up the same general effects; and also 
the old-time friendship—which made her offer her car to Miss 
Spencer for occasions like this, just as if the latter had never 
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40 helped . Vary Eloise to get married, and 
put oil O71 the abor-knobs 


Kibb T had to move to the other side of the 
ibbe lurner park. 


HOWELL RANSLEY Miss Spencer was in charge of it, 
in fact, that afternoon; and a very 
gracious hostess. She had her dog 

Fifi with her; and she really had much more style and go to her 

than Mrs. Cuyler, who was getting rather fat. 

They reached the new Madison Square Garden in good time, 
and found the rest already there waiting. Old Man Dolliver 
had come by subway; and Miss Tarbox, the librarian, and Mrs. 
Castle, who was in a florist shop, had both come direct from 
work—getting Saturday afternoon off. 

They had the best seats in the place and peanuts and balloons 

the whole thing—and the clowns and horses and sea elephant 
were superb; and Old Man Dolliver at his best. 

“The one and only polygamous child now in captivity. Five 
mothers. Five. Count them!” he exclaimed, half rising from 
time to time. And pinched Mary Eloise’s cheek. “Just as 
pink as ever.” 

‘“‘Why wouldn’t it be? I’m not a hundred!” said Mary Eloise 
—disgruntled somewhat by strangers looking over and staring. 

“It’s our tenth circus, just the same,”’ he persisted. 

“‘And no doubt, our last,’”’ said the New England mother, 
who was never satisfied with anything less than the whole truth. 

And the one from the South sighed and offered the girl more 
chocolates—to comfort her, and break the diet rules of the 
New Englander. For their ideas on child-raising had been quite 
different. 


““C\HE’S like a small white deutzia bush by an old-fashioned 
farmhouse,” said Mrs. Cuyler—driving Miss Spencer home 
with her across Central Park for dinner; and a last visit before 
she went abroad. 
“Isn’t she sweet, Enid?” said Miss Spencer. ‘And perfectly 
unspoiled, in spite of all the fuss and foolishness we boarding- 
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**Hands up!”’ said 
the more stylish of 
the two women 


$ 


house mothers always make over her. So sweet and simple. 

“You wouldn’t believe it. Now. In New York City. 
Would you? But you know why. It’s that dead board- 
ing-house. It’s like the grave—where nobody ever comes, 
and nothing happens or ever will—and just this one live 
girl they watch and plan and dream about—what’s going 
to happen to her! Knowing they’re all extinct them- 
selves! Eh, Fifi?” she said, pinching the ears of the 
jet-eyed Pomeranian, and looking forward over the well- 
trained chauffeur’s shoulder. 

“But it’s not so bad, Enid, really,” she said, going on 
suddenly. “It’s an ideal hiding place for something 
smashed! Ora criminal. It would be an absolutely per- 
fect hide-out for a big criminal,” she said, laughing 
lightly. And changed the subject. 

“The good old funny park. It doesn’t change, does 
it?”’ she asked looking out. 

“No.” 

The grass was getting green, and the brown blossoms 
coming in the elms. It made them think of the days 
they used to march out two by two for exercise in the 
park—those springs, no matter just how long ago- 
with ribbons in their hair. 


PRING unquestionably, two weeks later. And the 

hot-air furnace definitely out in Number 49. Mr. 
Dolliver was camping in the Courting Room again, 
entertaining the last new boarder, Mr. Jones. A 
sleek, handsome man, with quiet eyes and Spanish 
sideboards, and very aristocratic manners. He had 
been asking about Mary Eloise. 

So he gave him the standard joke about the polyg- 
amous child, and her five mothers. And how it was all 
coming to a close now in a blaze of glory at her wedding. 

“You know how women are. They’re getting the thrill 
of their lifetime over it. It’s the nearest thing to getting 
married they'll ever have now. Before they’re through 
they’ll give her everything they got.” 

“‘Not very much, either, I judge,” said Mr. Jones, 
with his still, steady look. 

“‘Not so much, maybe,”’ said Old Dolliver. ‘Not the 
way you boys look at it down in Wall Street. But on the 
other hand, you’ve got to remember that here’s a case 
you don’t see so often—five mothers, you might say, to one 
child. And all with a little something put by.” 

And the new boarder nodded, looking down the hallway for 
Mary Eloise. For this was the evening that Mr. Jones was 
going to give Mary Eloise her first ride in his big black-and- 
yellow runabout. 

She came downstairs right afterward and they went out 
together. And after that the henna-haired Bloodgood woman 
looked in on Dolliver a minute. For she had become quite a 
rival of Mary Eloise for the Courting Room—to the other 
women’s great disgust—since that Jones had arrived. And up 
to date had been the only one he had taken driving in his 
runabout. 

She watched the two drive off from the front window, and 
made a few brief remarks and went up to her room; and after 
a while the young illustrator came in, to stand moodily and 
gaze out of the window into the dim street. 

“What ails you?” the old man asked him, finally. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“You don’t grudge Mary Eloise a little evening ride out of 
doors—after her day’s work around the house, do you?” 

“I grudge not being able to give it to her myself,” he said; 
and left again. 


T was jealousy, of course, and the boarding-house noted it 

uneasily, on other evenings when Jones had Mary Eloise out 
driving. Miss Spencer was displeased. For it seemed that this 
Jones knew or knew about a good many people that she did; 
and it came out finally that he was D. C. Jones, and a distant 
relative of Mrs. Cuyler’s husband, the middle initial for Cuyler. 

And they were all very much impressed—as well by his con- 
nections and manners as by his knowledge and part in big deals 
in Wall Street. And they were getting advice out of him for 
themselves—on stocks and investments and Wall Street. But he 
was against Wall Street, for women— [Continued on page 48 
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Mr. Legge 


T becomes every day more plain what a revolutionary, or 

even radical, piece of legislation was put through by con- 
servative forces in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Long ago we foresaw that the operations of the Federal Farm 
Board and the national co-ops and stabilization corporations 
which it established would produce fireworks. They are now in 
full eruption, and promise even greater bursts of flame and 
thunders of noise hereafter. 

Meanwhile we know that hundreds of thousands of individual 
farmers are asking themselves: What can I do to aid in the 
good work? I am not thoroughly sold on the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, perhaps, but I want it to have a fair trial, and I am 
willing to help. What can I do, by my individual effort, right 
now? 

It is to answer such questions that we asked Chairman 
ALEXANDER LEGGE of the 
Farm Board for a message to 
such farmers. It appears on a 


Explains 


Whose Coat Is This? 


kind of bill President HOOVER is expecting of them, than to risk 
the kind of legislation that an agrarian uprising a few years 
hence might force on them. Industrial tariff levels can be 
generally maintained in the HAWLEy-SMooT bill. If this should 
fail, there is no telling what other economic institutions might 
go down in the wreckage of industrial tariffs that would follow 
in time. 

We continue hopeful. A tariff bill by May 1, and adjourn- 
ment of Congress in June, is our best guess. No export deben- 
ture in the final bill as passed. The flexible feature doubtful, 
with chances slightly favoring the provision as it now stands in 
the law. 

We pin our faith on a Conference Committee who will be 
good enough economists and broad enough statesmen to meet 
the new agricultural needs, while treating industry with modera- 
tion and wisdom. 


Check; and Double Check 


NCE again we hear Senators declaring that it is all wrong 
for an outside body, the Supreme Court, to presume to say 
that certain acts or laws violate the Constitution. The Senate, 
they infer, is the one body wise enough to judge of what is con- 
stitutional and what is not. 
They would. 


Spring Song /or Motors 


HE genial spring sun should by now have brought optimism 

to the able gentlemen who build us our automobiles. Dis- 
appointed in November, blue in December, reviving in January, 
hopeful in February—April should bring confidence and sales. 

For all our cars are wearing out. We have not stopped run- 
ning them. Who knows of a car laid up for economy’s sake? 

Our mileage may be a little less; we may hang on to the old 
bus a couple of months longer than we expected. But our 
civilization is now geared to the hydrocarbon motor and the 
rubber tire. 

We must, can and will buy 
the shining new creations that 





previous page. And we recom- 5 
mend its perusal to all farmers 
and friends of farming. 


lhe Dangers of the 
Tariff Situation 


IGHTEEN months of bat- 

tles over the HAWLEy- 
Smoot tariff law are drawing 
to a close, with Congress and 
the country in a state of | 
disgust and approaching ex- 
haustion. 

Nevertheless, the end is in 
sight. And while talk of a 
deadlock and final abandon- 
ment of the whole bill is rife 
in Washington, we are con- 
fident that such a disaster 
is unlikely. The Republican 
Party promised a new tariff 
law. President HOOVER will 
surely apply pressure, if nec- 
essary, to get one through. 

No interest, in fact, will 
gain by having the tariff law 





the builders have ready for 
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us. No business outside farm- 
ing has a more assured future. 


Beet=Sugar on Trial 


GAIN and again, in the 
debates over the tariff 
on sugar, Congressmen re- 
turned to the excessive use of 
Mexican labor, child labor, 
and hand labor in general, in 
the growing of sugar-beets. 
This was the vulnerable 
point, the heel of ACHILLEs, 
in the case of the beet-sugar 
forces, and it was made the 
Wh) Bag 72 pretext, if it was not the cause, 
f i j i a for the reluctance of Congress 
Ye to grant their demands. 
It is perfectly plain that 
better beet-growing methods 
must come. More and better 









vation practise, better varie- 
ties, better plant feeding- 

these improvements are neces- 
sary to stop the criticism of 


Ibe wes machinery, changes in culti- 
a = 








fail, except certain industries 
which are threatened with 
lower tariff rates on their 
products, or higher rates on 
their raw materials. And even these manufacturers are, in 
general, long-headed enough to prefer the HAWLEY-SMOOT tariff 
to a new bill that might be swept through Congress two or 
three years hence by outraged public opinion. 

Agriculture requires a national policy of thorough protection 
on raw materials—something altogether new in American 
economic history. It is new because the need is new. If we do 
not get it in 1930, that will not mean that the demand will sub- 
side. It is, in fact, forced on us by what young HENRY WALLACE 
calls the “post-war reversal of credit balances.” As long as 
the protective system endures, agriculture must and will be 
included in the protected group behind the tariff barriers. 

Industrial leaders and their friends in Congress—and we 
mean this as a serious and friendly warning—had better pass the 
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Seems as if agriculture might better be given the new coat— 
otherwise he might later take somebody else’s away from him 


the business, as well as to 
produce sugar at a growers’ 
cost that can more nearly 
compete with Cuban cane without heavy tariff protection. 

We specify Cuban sugar, although it is true that the more 
dangerous competition is with the sugars of Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. As to these, all that can be said is that the 
last-named will some day be placed outside the tariff wall, and 
the others, which are an integral part of the nation, are limited 
in their production. 

Whatever the status of cane-growing regions, the beet- 
growers will never be without a fight on their hands. They must 
give, and the scientific world must help them give, concentrated 
thought and study looking toward a drastic reduction of hand 
labor. 

A prosperous beet-growing industry could be a great thing for 
agriculture. But prosperity must be deserved. 
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\ i 7 ASHINGTON makes fun 
of the doings of Congress 
while that august body is 
in session, but the city is always 
sorry when adjournment comes, 
as it will this year about the first 
of June, according to expecta- 
tions. 

The sessions of Congress, with 
committee hearings, commis- 
sions, investigations, important 
new legislation, private bills, and 
so on, bring flocks of citizens from 
all over the country to the Capi- 
tal City, and that is good for the 
hotels, the stores, the fleets of 
taxicabs, and business in general. 


e e 


UT there is always an im- 

mense floating population in 
Washington. When it isn’t 
statesmen and lobbyists, it is 
high-school classes and honey- 
mooners. There is usually a 
“‘peak”’ of visitors during the 
week the Japanese cherry trees 


the Tidal Basin. 





\ ] Ne | [ a been still lower if it were not for 
YW ) 7 7 TS. \ the buying that the co-operatives 
~ — and the grain stabilization cor- 


poration have been doing. 
x g ‘ That, however, is one of the 
are in bloom around the banks of fre Japanese cherries get ready to bloom, things that can’t possibly be 


The workmen are making good 

progress in repairing the White 

House office building, damaged 

by fire two or three months ago. 

They don’t propose to have it 
happen again 


One result of this feeling is 
that all gestures in the direction 
of investigating the Farm Board 
and its policies have been 
promptly sat on. “This trouble 
they are in is the result of med- 
dling by Congress—for the love 
of Pete don’t make it any worse 
by keeping on meddling,” is the 
feeling. 


OARD members, in the mean- 

time, are by no means con- 
vinced that their work has not 
been beneficial to farming. Prices 
of wheat and cotton are down, to 
be sure. But members think 
that they would probably have 


proved. 


There are, in fact, two bloom-  ay7q/ politicians manage to mess up every= @ 


ing seasons, as there are two 
varieties of the trees, one a little thing they meckile “ ith 


fo the laws of Nature 
By Frank CG. Moorhead 


later than the other. 
z v 


HERE were many contrasts 

in the life of William H. Taft, 
whose death is mourned for 
private as well as public reasons. 
He occupied more and higher positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment than any other American. Yet he was the worst-defeated 
candidate for the Presidential succession in history. He carried 
only two states, when running against Woodrow Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt, as the regular Republican nominee for a 
second term, in 1912. 

Having made and kept more friends during his public career 
than any other official American, he disagreed with his best 
friend, Theodore Roosevelt, and the latter’s entry into the 
Presidential contest insured the election of Woodrow Wilson. 


‘e e 


GOOD many Hooverites were surprised, and some were 

offended, when the President did not reward ‘‘Wild Bill’’ 
Donovan with high public office, as had been confidently ex- 
pected. 

Colonel Donovan’s friends maintain he had been promised 
the Attorney-Generalship in President Hoover’s cabinet. When 
the time came, however, it was offered to the late “Jim” Good, 
of Iowa, who had conducted the Hoover campaign in the Middle 
West. Good turned it down, but went into the cabinet as 
Secretary of War. 

The latest report around Washington is to the effect that 
Colonel Donovan called on President Hoover at the White 
House recently, and a measure of peace was restored. 


e e 


OTWITHSTANDING the mess the Federal Farm Board 

is considered to have gotten itself into, by jumping too 
hurriedly into the wheat and cotton markets, the general opinion 
of the Board remains high in well-informed Washington circles. 
It is recognized here that much political pressure was brought 
to bear on the Board to start something to help these two crops, 
when the Board’s own judgment was that it was premature, 
and would probably have unhappy results. The blame for this 
is placed on the politicians and amateur farm leaders who 
insisted that something must be done, rather than on the Board. 
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all according ITH the death of Justice 

Sanford of the Supreme 
Court, on the same day that Mr. 
Taft passed away, President 
Hoover is again faced with the 
problem of filling a vacancy in 
the Court. 

This will no doubt be done 
promptly—long before these words reach your eyes. Washing- 
ton anticipates that the new appointee, whoever he is, will be of 
rather a liberal turn of mind on economic problems, which are 
so frequently up before the Supreme Court for decision. 

The opposition to Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes was 
mainly on the ground of his relations with the great cor- 
porations, and his alleged devotion to the rights of property 
against so-called human rights. Whether or not such objections 
were well-founded, the President is expected to lean rather in 
the other direction in selecting a successor to Justice Sanford. 

What the Supreme Court needs is two or three more Justices 
of the type of Justice Holmes, who was celebrating his 89th 
birthday on the day that Messrs. Taft and Sanford died. 





e e 


Conanaes lost no time in making $7,000,000 available to 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde for farmers in states which 
have suffered loss from recent floods, storms and droughts. 
The list includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, New Mexico, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. 

Other states were immediately dissatisfied and envious. “If 
we have a great big pie here and you are going to cut it, I don’t 
see why my state should not be in it for its part,’”’ said Con- 
gressman O’Connor, of Oklahoma, so his state was added. 
Congressman Nelson, of Missouri, once an editor of a farm 
paper, by the way, said he would have to be shown why Mis- 
souri should not be included in “this Santa Claus”’ legislation. 
It was included. In years when Congressional elections are to 
be held, Congressmen are very easy to convince that their con- 
stituents should have Government aid. 

Congressman La Guardia, of New York, said it would not be 
long before the unemployed of New York City would be at the 
doors of Congress asking for relief, too, but he got nowhere. 

The bill gives authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
procure seed, feed and fertilizer, if he should see fit, and sell it 
to the farmers at cost. 
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Prohabh youl admire ‘fle birds probably you wis/) them well maybe you 





understand their vast inportance to farming -very well so lar so good, but 


WW. / | [A / will you DO 


By Charles P. Shoffner - the AIRDS?9 


OR about 16 years this magazine has carried on a campaign 
Fic: helping the birds, and we are by no means dissatisfied 
with the results. But we have come to see that what the 
birds need, after all, is more active friends in the country, where 
the birds live. There is wide interest in them, there are admira- 
tion and appreciation, but there is not enough help. What our 
feathered allies need is not more kind thought, but more support. 
This, then, is an appeal to the thousands of bird friends who 
wish the birds well, to get up out of their easy chairs and do 
something. For there is plenty to do, and there are plenty of 
reasons for doing it. 

It is a well-known fact that insects increase more rapidly 
than any other form of life, and it is easily possible that insects 
may make this world of ours a desert, and destroy the human race. 

The average town or city dweller is inclined to smile at such 


of insects per day. The 
number of msects, insect 
eggs and larve eaten by 
our song and insectivorous 
birds is almost unbeliev- 
able. The number of weed 
seeds destroyed by our 
native sparrows, and other 
weed-seed-eating birds, is 
of the greatest value to 
mankind. 

And now a word about 
a government bureau that 





an idea. But no farmer who has experience with insects will aie rom is too little known. This 
take it lightly. Farmers are fighting the insects by every ; is the Bureau of Biological 
means that our ingenious inventors can devise, yet the insects Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
still multiply and will continue to do so. { is devoted to “investigations of the food habits of 


In the great scheme of life there is a close balance North American birds, and to mammals in relation 
of wild life, animal, insect and vegetable. ; to agriculture.” 
And it is this balance that we, extremely We know many people who have never even heard 
human as we are, have been upsetting. of the Biological Survey. It is a scientific organiza- 

Birds and parasitic insects are the great tion doing a wonderful work, and its bulletins are of 
controllers of insect pests. We can do great value. But because the bureau is not well 
little to increase parasites, to be sure, but advertised, its work and publications are all but 
we can do much to increase bird life. At unknown. 
the very least, we can refrain from If a battleship is launched, every newspaper in the 
damaging the birds and reducing their country will show a picture of it, while some of the 
numbers. very important discoveries of the Biological Survey 

It must be remembered that over 50 per are never given a line, or if they are, it is hidden in 
cent of our people now live in some corner as a filler. It is a pity, and something 
towns and cities. What do they should be done about it. 


know about bird life? Almost 
What You Can Do 


nothing. Those who do, 

will a rae a oy eae OW you say, perhaps: “All right, admitting all 

to the trouble of learning i ‘ ing that I ought to do some- 

what they could do for the Reading from rd » thing, bored yt aan ad . 

birds. We know any num- soseonag a Pesnnoning Well, the basis of everything, of course, is education, 
and that means beginning with the children. Bird study 


ber of people who Sd Cdiiedien 
nominally belong to / ro pie amie ine ond should be a course in every school, and it should be the 
f 
y 








some famous bird a@ voracious eater; right kind of course, for birds may be made extremely in- 


society, yet have Nuthatch—a grub- teresting, or exceedingly dull. 
never raised a finger eater of value; Che- Active bird clubs should be formed in every country dis- 














to help bird life. ( wink—it feeds on trict and in small towns and suburbs. Bird-houses should 
Many of them give / pes oes sl be erected, the winter birds fed, 
money to support sy ' : aa pannel a ed and the birds that are beneficial i 


the bird societies, sects; it does NOT should be carefully studied and 


scarcely a cent of suck sap protected from all enemies. Every 
which ever goes to Ls park in the United States should ' 
protect one nest, or wv be a bird sanctuary. { 
But even if you can not change : ey 
to feed a single feathered youngster. the school curriculum, nor organize es: 
Let us repeat, our interest in the an active bird club, you can do this: | ae 
birds is not in their songs or plumage, You can first inform yourself on how 4 d 
charming and interesting as they are. to do things, through the excellent ef 
We are for the birds because they are free bulletins available, or the splen- 
the insect-eaters. did bird books in the 
market. 
Enormous Appetites Then, armed with 
knowledge, you can at 
S an example of what birds do least protect one bird OY A NY ’ 
to destroy insect pests, take the family, supply materials ; f ss i 
calculation of the late Dr. Kalbfus of for one nest, feed one os al Kz. 
Pennsylvania, who said that if we winter migrant or ex- 
had but one pair of robins to the acre terminate one murder- 
in that state, and each robin had four ous tramp cat. The : 
young in the nest, during the breeding question is, now, will ~ 
season they would destroy 3,600 tons you do it? Barn Owl—the best mouser we have 
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T two o'clock the girls had finished 
A their work in the Variety’s galley. 
They leaped from the deck to the 
rowboat with the abandon of seals throwing 
themselves into the water, and pulled away 
toward shore. Laughter and snatches of song floated back to 
the three in the Peregrin’s pilot house. 

Nell watched them. ‘“‘Stan’s girl!’’ she whispered. 

‘“‘Just how much you got on Lingrain?’”’ Dave Burnett asked. 

“Something. Not a lot,” Keith said. ‘“‘The Berwick went 
down in 1910. I found the Neal woman just before she died. 
I didn’t believe her story. She talked a lot to convince me, and 
one of her hints sent me to hunting through the San Juans. 
Pretended I was from a law office, looking for an heir to an 
estate, and I found that a man, his wife and baby girl left there 
in the summer of 1910 in a gas boat. There was a warrant out 
for him. Petty theft. No one had heard of him since then.” 

“Did you manage to get his description?” 

“‘Medium height, about 30, rather thin, light blue eyes, sandy 
hair. Long neck that holds his head well forward.” 

Nell and Dave glanced at each other, and the marshal grunted. 
“All right, but that doesn’t prove much,” he said. ‘There’s 
plenty of long necks in Alaska.” 

“T know,” Keith admitted, “but it was something to go on. 
Then I came up here peddling. It gave me a chance to see 
people, gossip with them. I think I’ve talked with nearly the 
whole population of Southeastern Alaska. I had false leads. 
It was only last week that I got on Lingrain’s trail. He arrived 
in Alaska that fall, and he had two little girls.”’ 

“That all?” Dave asked him, finally; “‘is that all you know?”’ 

“Tt’s all only circumstantial evidence.” 


All the rage that had come to Keith was in that blow 
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lh which kdl msrain welcomes his daushters lo Lost 
H harbor, anal Lost Harbor greets Keith; Baird roughly 


mother to those girls—giving them a mother’s care—-ten years.” 

‘And I’m glad you came to me, boy,” the gray-haired woman 
said. ‘Stan Baird’s going to have his girl or know there’s 
nothing to the story.” 

The color had mounted in her face. There came to Keith a 
swift faith in her allegiance. 

“You mean you can find out from the girls themselves?” 
Dave asked. 

“No,” she admitted. ‘‘I’ve been going back over all I’ve 
known, and there’s nothing, not a hint. If it is true, they don’t 
know a thing about it.” 

“And Lingrain’s wife’s been dead 14 years, 
quietly. ‘That takes us back to Ed again.” 

Nell Dubois and the marshal looked at each other, and they 
did not have to speak to let Keith know what they thought. 

“I tell you, son,” the marshal said, gently, “‘you’re up against 
a hard proposition. Ed Lingrain is one of the few out-and-out 
crooks in Alaska. I’ve been after him for years and he’s still 
going strong.” 

“That’s not because he’s clever,”’ Nell interrupted, hotly. 
“‘He’s small, and cunning, and mean. He’s made Lost Harbor 
a plague spot. There isn’t anything he won’t do for money.” 

“Then why not offer him some?” Keith suggested; ‘‘cash, 
and immunity, for the truth.” 

“The truth! He couldn’t tell it! No,’ Nell decided, vigor- 

ously, ‘‘we won’t give Lingrain a chance 


” 


Dave said 








“And Stan’s girl—did she have any kind 





of birth marks?” 


——- to bleed Stan.” 
“But if you find out the story’s true, 





“Nothing of any’sort, Father says.” 

“Which is older?”” Dave turned to Nell. 

“Neva, by a year. At least that is what 
they think, but it doesn’t mean anything. 
Lingrain could have lied to them. They’ve 
always been so alike in size, even coloring, 
that nothing will help us there. Bronze 
hair and brown look pretty much the same 
at two years.” 

“Then all you’ve got to go on, even to 
run down the truth of the story, is what 
Ed Lingrain car€g.,to tell,”” Dave said. 
“Talked to him?” ~*" 

“I wanted to see Nell first.” 

“If any one can help, she can. Been a 
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The Story So Far 


Young Keith Baird, selling hardware, 
kitchen utensils, notions and small mer- 
chandise from his boat, the Peregrin, finally 
catches up with another vessel he has 
been seeking. 

This is the Variety, a “show boat,” man- 
aged by Nell Dubois, with six young girl 
performers, two of whom, for special 
reasons, attract Keith’s attention. They 
are daughters of Ed Lingrain, of Lost 
Harbor, a man with a bad name in Alaskan 
waters. 

The Peregrin is boarded by Dave Bur- 
nett, U. S. marshal, who suspects Keith 
of the killing of a fish-trap watcher the night 
before, but Keith establishes his innocence 
without difficulty, explaining that he is in 
search of the lost daughter of Stanley Baird. 











————J 





you’ve still got to learn which girl it is,’’ 
Dave objected. ‘‘And Ed’s the only one 
who knows.” 

*‘We’ve got to find out, so we will,’ Nell 
declared. 

“IT hope you do,” Dave said. “If you 
need me, radio from the nearest cannery. 
I’ll be putting in some work on this 
shooting.”’ 


ELL DUBOIS was at the wheel of 

the Peregrin when it entered Lost 
Harbor the next afternoon. Vic was in 
the engine room of the Variety, which 
followed close astern. 
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“‘Used to be my home port,”’ Nell said, when the little settle- 
ment appeared across the bow. ‘‘My husband was superin- 
tendent of the mine when it started twelve years ago.”’ 

“‘A mine?”’ Keith asked. ‘I didn’t know there was a mine 
at Lost Harbor.” 

“Only lasted two years. Mark was killed in a tramway acci- 
dent. I stayed on. I’ve wondered why. Perhaps it was the 
girls.” 

“‘And now you're not sorry?”’ Keith dared to ask. 

“Less than ever! Funny thing that for ten years I may have 
been doing a little something to make Stan’s life a bit happier.”’ 

“A little!’”’ Keith echoed. ‘‘You’ve saved them from Lost 
Harbor.” 

“Tried to. Ed didn’t pay much attention to them. Two 
Topsies, they were. He was building up his gang, and when the 
mine closed he took over the town. No one lives here now 
except the men and their families. Fish pirates, fur thieves, 
common crooks.” 

“And she—they——”’ 

“Yes,’”’ Nell said in the curiously unemotional tone she used, 
Keith had discovered, when most deeply stirred, “Stan Baird’s 
daughter, if you’re on the right track, was brought up in this 
hell-hole. You know what Stan could have given her. I know 
what she got.” 

“And what she might have had,” he added, warmly. ‘Nell 
Dubois, you’re a grand person.” 

Nell colored, and then she laughed. ‘Well, it’s something 
to have Jack Keith’s son tell meso.’’ Then she abruptly changed 
the subject. ‘I don’t have to warn you to watch your step.” 

“Hardly, after your description of Lingrain.” 

“Dave and I didn’t say enough. He’s not only the meanest, 
but the trickiest, man in Alaska. He owns two fish traps that 
never catch a fish, and a fox farm with two mangy foxes. The 
first gives him the excuse to sell salmon stolen from cannery 
traps, the second a fur stamp for the pelts his men steal. About 
the best thing you can do is to keep on being a peddler.”’ 


EITH followed this advice as soon as the two boats were 

moored to the float. He and Vic hoisted a banner an- 
nouncing that they were ready to meet the wants of man, woman 
or child. 

“Ed’s coming now,” Nell whispered to Keith as she looked at 
the sign. ‘‘We came in together because I broke 
down and you helped me. I’m going below.”’ 

Lingrain was about 50, thin and of medium 
height. His eyes, a pale blue, were steady enough, 
but his ragged gray head was held forward on a 
scrawny neck, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of peering suspiciously. He 
did not look at the Peregrin or its sign, 
but went at once to the Variety, moored 
at the other end of the float. 

“Nell!” he called. ‘Want 
to see you.” 

She came from the after 
cabin. Glen and Neva were 
with her. 

“Hello,” the girls said. 

“Hello,” he answered as in- 
differently. ‘Nell, I want my 
money. A month’s owing 
now, and I want to collect it.” 

“Haven’t reformed, have you?” 

“I’m sticking to the agreement, that’s all.” 

“You don’t find that hard to do when 
you’re the receiving end, do you?” 

“It’s a hundred and twenty dollars. Give it to me.” 

Glen stepped forward. Her face was white and she gripped 
the rail tightly. 

“I really need some money,” she faltered. ‘‘New slippers, 
and I had to borrow to buy stockings in Ketchikan.” 

“Silk, I suppose. How much you want?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“What!” Lingrain exclaimed shrilly, ‘a whole week’s pay?” 

“She’s asking for a quarter out of every dollar she’s earned,” 
Nell said, coldly. 

“The agreement was—fifteen! She’s wasting it. I’ll give 
her five. Borrowed, eh? Well, I’ll make it seven and a half.” 

Tears glistened in Glen’s eyes, a deep flush spread over her 
face and she turned and darted below. Neva walked swiftly to 
the rail and leaned over. 

“T want $20,” she announced. 

“What? You crazy?” 

“T’m crazy to go on turning my earnings over to you.” 
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**T want to know what this 
means,” Lingrain cried, 


, 


‘‘But you know as well as I do that the agreement was——’ 

‘Listen!’ Neva interrupted, furiously; “‘that agreement was 
signed before I was of age. I work hard enough for my money.” 

“How about all the years I supported you?” Lingrain de- 
manded. 

‘What if I went to the States and got work? I’d like to see 
you take anything I earn there.” 

“It costs money to raise a girl.” 

“Tt didn’t cost you much. Nell bought all our clothes and 
fed us more than half the time. I want $20.” 

“Give her ten,’”’ Lingrain said to Nell. 

“Twenty or not a cent!’ Nevacried. ‘And if it isn’t twenty, 
I quit the show and catch the first boat south.” 

‘Paying your fare with what?” Lingrain grinned. 

“T’d steal to get away from you. I’d do anything.” 

“‘You’re a fine daughter,”’ he sneered. ‘‘Let her have it, Nell. 
That’s $92.50 you’re owing me.” 

“T’d like to ram it down your throat!”’ Nell exclaimed viciously, 
as she counted out the money. ‘Here! Now get out.” 

“‘Government float,’’ he chuckled as he folded the bills and 
turned leisurely away. 


E looked at the Peregrin as if he were seeing it for the first 
time, read the banner, then walked closer. Keith knew it 
was his opportunity, but for a moment he wondered if he could 
down his rage sufficiently to be civil. 
‘“‘Nice boat,’ Lingrain said. ‘‘From the States?” 
‘“‘Yes,”’ Keith answered. ‘‘Anything you’d like today?” 
“No, we’re poor people along this coast. Times are hard.” 
He walked the length of the Peregrin, examining it closely, 
and at last turned and departed without another glance at Keith. 
The landing float was empty now. Nell and her girls had gone 
below. Vic was still working on the Variety’s motor. The 
village of Lost Harbor appeared equally deserted. Lingrain 
and his people had taken over the buildings which once housed 
the mine workers, but, though women’s faces had appeared 
at a few windows and some children were playing near the old 
dump, no one came down to visit the peddler’s boat. 
It was a dreary place. Nell Dubois’ picture of it as the head- 
quarters of fish pirates and fur raiders had been bad enough. 
Now Keith saw it as the miserable 
home of his foster sister, through the 
long years when Stanley Baird had 
believed her dead. The rage Lingrain 
had aroused swept over him again, 
a terrible, blinding flood. 


MAN walked slowly down 

to the float, collarless and 
unshorn, big hands hanging 
loosely. He stopped, read the 
sign, then looked at Keith. “That 
your boat tied up to the float?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes, anything I can do for you?” 

“This float you’re tied to, I built it. 
So people could come and trade at my 
store.” 

He walked deliberately on and began 
to cast off the Peregrin’s bow line. 
Keith’s anger flared. 

“Drop that!’ he shouted. ‘This is a 
government float. I heard Lingrain 
say so!” 

“You kin talk to Lingrain about that,” 
snarled the man. “I built this float, and 
I didn’t build it for no peddlers to use.” 

He was striding toward Keith, and Keith took a swift step 
to meet him. 

“You lie. The Government built this float.” 

The fellow stopped and stared. “Lie, eh?” he growled. 
“‘That’ll do,” and he charged. 

A thrill came to Keith as stepping swiftly to the left, he felt 
his fist bury itself in the man’s mid-section. He turned, tried 
it again, missed, whirled completely around and cracked his 
right to the nose with that spinning force behind it. The man 
went down to his knees. 

He got up at once, charged in with flailing arms, only to have 
his head snap back. All the rage that had come to Keith was 
in that blow, and the others that followed it with every ounce 
of weight behind them. The man became Lingrain, Lost Harbor, 
the abductor of his foster sister, and the victim of suddenly 
released fury. Keith knew nothing until Vic’s hand seized his 
shoulder. [Continued on page 34 
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/ low fo turn vegetables 
(available now) into 


deli 10US Sa lads 


By Josephine Gibson 


difficult. The greens, the fresh fruits and the vegetables 

that flourish so abundantly through the summer and fall, 
and which make salad planning and preparing a pleasure, are 
either impossible to secure or too expensive for our purse. And 
yet, strangely enough, there is no other time when salads are 
so much needed and so valuable to us. For our diets in the 
winter and the spring need the lightening and the diversification 
that salads provide. In fact, many nutritionists are changing 
their slogan of “‘A Salad a Day” the year around, to “Two 
Salads a Day,” so it behooves us to get busy and find some way 
of providing them. 

The ingenious housekeeper will find many interesting ways of 
solving the problem. Salads of winter vegetables are healthful, 
and may be most attractive and varied. Carrots, either raw 
or cooked, in salads are very much in vogue, and are, when 
properly made, delicious as well as healthful. Salads of chopped 
cabbage and peanuts, or chopped cabbage with 
pickle relish and a well-seasoned dressing, offer 
interesting variations of plain slaw, and whole 
cabbage leaves or a bed of chopped cabbage serves 
admirably as a green for salads in place of lettuce, 
when it is not obtainable. Winter vegetables used 
raw should always be soaked several hours in cold 
water to make them crisp. 

It is well to keep on one’s supply shelf a bottle or 
two of prepared salad dressings, for with these at 
hand, often salads will be prepared on busy days, 
when if one must stop to make the dressing, the 
salad is likely to be neglected altogether. 

Of all the carrot salads, the following is one of 
the finest. It is a salad that won first prize in a 
contest conducted among home-economics students 
in one of our leading universities, and although it is 
composed largely of carrot, it is almost impossible 
to detect the flavor of the vegetable. It is called 
Mock Salmon Salad, because it looks so much like salmon salad. 


‘| \O obtain variety in salads at this season of the year is 


Mock Salmon Salad Two cups carrots, coarsely grated or 

ground, 14 cup chopped English walnuts, 
14 cup stuffed olives, chopped, 1 green pepper, chopped, 1 table- 
spoon onion juice, 14 teaspoon salt, 14 cup well-seasoned salad 
dressing. Mix thoroughly and serve in nests of lettuce or in 
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Deviled-egg salad 
(top) is substantial 
enough for main 
supper dish. The 
most jaded spring 
appetite will re- 
spond to a grape- 
fruit salad (center). 
Tomato jelly (bot- 
tom) is pretty and 

appetizing 2—Use 2 tablespoons chopped pickle 
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small, nicely rounded cabbage leaf. 
Garnish with slices of stuffed olive. 
This salad may be used in place of 
a hot vegetable in the dinner menu, 
and it is a splendid supper dish, too. 


Quick Cole-Slaw Here is a recipe 
for an excellent 
slaw that can be prepared in just 
about the time it takes to tell about 
it, if one has salad dressing on the 
shelf: Chop 4 cups of cabbage very 
fine, sprinkle with 1 tablespoon 
sugar and 1 teaspoon salt and dash of pepper. 
Mix |5 cup mayonnaise dressing with 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, and pour over the cabbage. Add a chopped 
green pepper and a grating of onion juice. Mix 
thoroughly and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. This 
makes delicious slaw and is a splendid emergency 
salad. 
Variations: 1—Use 14 cup chopped peanuts in 
place of green pepper. 


in place of green pepper. 
3—Use equal parts grated carrots 
and chopped cabbage in this salad. 


Deviled-Egg Salad To take the place of a meat dish in the 
menu, a salad of deviled eggs provides a 
welcome change, and is easy to prepare. Cut 4 hard-cooked 
eggs in half lengthwise. Mash yolks, season with salt, pepper, 
butter, prepared mustard and vinegar. Minced potted ham 
may be added, if desired. Refill the whites and serve two halves 
in a nest of crisp lettuce or other green, with a dressing made by 
mixing 1 cup mayonnaise dressing and 14 cup chili sauce. 


Kidney-Bean Salad Two cups cooked kidney beans, 1 cup 

celery or cabbage, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
sweet pickle, chopped, 4 teaspoon salt. Mix beans with celery 
or cabbage, chopped pickle and salt. Moisten with mayonnaise 
dressing. Chill thoroughly. Arrange in nests of lettuce or 
cabbage, and sprinkle with paprika or garnish with 
slices of hard-cooked egg. 

If you have never eaten a salad of kidney beans, 
you have a real treat in store when you try this 
one. It is not only a good salad for this time of 
year, but a welcome change from potato salad for 
summer picnics. An attractively garnished plate 
of kidney-bean salad, with whole-wheat bread and 
butter sandwiches and a hot beverage, provides an 
excellent luncheon or supper. It is an easy salad 
to pack in lunches, too. 

Another winter salad you will find practical as 
well as delicious is this recipe for a substantial 
luncheon salad. It is one of the salads that one 
eats, enjoys, and speculates as to how it is made. 


Luncheon Salad Heat 1 medium can tomato soup 

to the boiling point. Add 1 table- 
spoon gelatin soaked in 44 cup cold water. Cool. 
Rub 2 small cakes of cream cheese through ricer or sieve. Add 
with 1 cup of mayonnaise dressing to soup and gelatin. When 
the salad begins to thicken, add '% cup celery or cabbage, 
chopped, 1 green pepper, chopped, and 4 cup stuffed olives, 
sliced. Mold in individual molds or in a deep pan. Chill and 
serve in lettuce, garnishing with a spoonful of mayonnaise and 
a sliced olive. Serve for luncheon or supper. [Continued on page 43 
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PRING weather, spring 
S flowers and spring clothes 
are a trio to thrill any 
woman—especially this sea- 
son, when fabrics are un- 
usually alluring and when 
styles are the most flattering 
that have been worn in years. 
Not all the new fashion fea- 
tures are becoming 
to every one, but 
there are plenty of 
~ styles from which to 
| select, so each of us, 
if we take care, can 
choose frocks that 
will be becoming as 
well as smart. 
Prints, especially 
| two-tone ones, prom- 
| ise to be very good, 
but plain colors will 
still be worn exten- 
sively. Many polka 
dots will also be 
seen. After black, 
navy blue leads in 
popularity for early- 
spring wear; but for 
warmer weather, if 
one takes what has 
been popular at the 
winter resorts as in- 
dicative of what will 
be worn in the North later, we will wear soft pastel pinks, 
blues and yellows, instead of the brilliant colors so much in 
evidence last year. Four to five inches below the knee is 
the length liked best for street-dress hems. The irregular 
hems—those with unexpected points and dips—are not 
being worn on the street now as much as the conventional, 
even-line hem. 












N design 431 will be seen one of the newest features for 

the spring—short puffed sleeves. After several summers 
of sleeveless frocks, once more a short covering for the 
upper arm is in vogue. Puffs, plain caps and little capes 
are all being shown. Most women will welcome this trend, 
as short sleeves are comfortable, and at the same time 
more becoming to the majority than the absolutely sleeve- 
less frock. 

The scalloped line that finishes the skirt bottom may 
or may not be used, but it and the quaint little tabs on the 
sleeves and yoke and at the neck are feminine touches 
that mark many of the new frocks. This type of dress is 
much seen in black crépe, with the collar and the tabs lined 
with white crépe. Blue combined with scarlet, and brown 
combined with some of the yellows, would be equally 
good. No. 431 is designed for 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 


ERY trim, and at the same time 

very feminine, is No. 3133. A 
smart flare is given to the skirt by a 
new arrangement of pleats which are 
stitched to the skirt yoke with di- 
agonal lines. The open neck-line is 
finished with a soft collar which ends 
in a jabot, while the sleeves have the 
new turn-backs which flare. A con- 
trasting belt may or may not be worn 
with this dress, as is most becoming. 3133K 3131 A 








MART 
he best-liked trocks this season are those 


which have very feminine lines 








Sorir 19 Styles 


By Jane Moreland 


For those who find the lower waist-line more becoming, the belt 
should be dropped to just above the hips. This frock is designed 
for 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. For 36-inch, 
334 yards of 39-inch material are required, with 5< yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 


HE woman with more mature figure will find No. 3131 very 

smart and flattering. The fitted line in the upper part of the 
skirt tends to slenderize the figure, as does the long line of the 
collar. This collar, by the way, has the very interesting feature 
of terminating at the left shoulder rather than continuing 
in the conventional manner, while the skirt flares beautifully. 
Any of the plain or printed flat crépes would be adaptable for 
making this frock, which is designed for 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46-inch bust. The 36-inch model requires 3!. 
yards of 39-inch material, with 1!< yards of 35-inch contrasting. 














3133 | 313! 





Patterns can be secured by mail, p 
anc 
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ostage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
size required. 1930 Spring Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 


Be sure to give number 
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KNEW something 
[se happened, 
the minute the 
telephone rang. No 
one knew I was back 
in town except Bob. 
That bell had a guilty 
ring—guiltier than 
Bob’s voice when he said, ** Hello, dear.”’ 
He went on to tell me that Mr. Winslow 
(the owner of the plant, mind you!), with 
Mrs. Winslow, was coming to dinner that 
evening, to talk over some special plans 
he wanted Bob to work out for him. 

‘*But Bob!"’ I wailed. ** How could you 
—when I've been away ten days? The house 
is simply impossible! And I haven't a clean 
stitch to my name—”’ 

I stopped. If opportunity was ringing the 
Mannings’ doorbell, I'd be the last to 
pretend I didn’t hear it. 

** Allright, dear,’’ Isaid, as sweetly as I 
could. ‘We'll be ready for them.” 












spot on the sleeve, another on the skirt. 

No time to send it to a cleaner. Nothing 
else to wear. Dared I wash it? And those 
awful grease spots! No ordinary soap would 
touch them. 

““Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha—it makes spots and greasy 
dirt simply vanish, yet it’s gentle as can 
be." Who had said that to me, just lately? 
Why, Bob’s mother, of course! When I had 
praised her sweet, snowy, wash, she had 
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—but I could see her studying my face, my hands, my dress 


One look at the clock, which pointed re- 
lentlessly to ten-thirty, and I was racing 
up the stairs. The house could wait while 
[ saw to my wardrobe. Thank goodness for 
that green crepe dress—the only possible 
thing I possessed! 

Then, just as I took it from its hanger, I 
suddenly remembered. A big grease 
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given me a regular lecture on Fels-Naptha 
Soap. One of the last things she had done 
before I left was to tuck a carton of 
Fels-Naptha Soap into my trunk, with the 
advice, “Just try it!’ 

I would. I did. Prayerfully, I dipped that 
dress into the lukewarm and rich 
Fels-Naptha suds. The clean naptha odor 


i FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ ~Gt seemed like 
5 Tragedy —— ~~_ 


NN 2 hut it gave me extra help for Life. 


reassured me. Naptha, I remembered, was 
what dry cleaners used on dainty things— 
and there seemed to be plenty of it in 
Fels-Naptha. 

I didn’t dare rub. But I didn’t have to! 
The spots vanished, and the color didn't 
change a bit. **Hallelujah!"’ I sang as I 
rolled my precious dress in a towel; then 
turned to a little pile of linens. In no time 
those clothes looked gorgeous. 

Then I started in on the house—a task 
that would have seemed almost hopeless 
without Fels-Naptha'sextra help. I used it 
on linoleum, woodwork—everything that 
had to havea hurried soapand water bath. 
More and more, as I worked, I blessed 
Bob's mother—and Fels-Naptha! 

The evening was a big success. The house 
shone; I shone; my cooking Cif I do say so 
myself) always shines . . . Bob and Mr. 
Winslow just ate, and talked about the 
plant. Mrs. Winslow talked to me gra- 
ciously—but I could see her studying my 
face, my dress, my hands. How glad I was 
that they could all pass inspection! I'm 
sure if anyone had told her that I had been 
washing, cleaning, cooking, all day long, 
she would just have laughed 

Bob says that evening was the turning 
point of his career. I'm sure it was the 
turning-point of mine. For if it had not 
been for the near-tragedy of that dress—I 
might never have known just how much 
Fels-Naptha'sextrahelp would mean tome! 


r r 


Fels-Naptha's extra help is due to the fact 
that this golden bar gives you two cleaners 
instead of one—good golden soap and 
plenty of naptha. Working together, they 
loosen the most stubborn dirt and wash it 
away without hard rubbing. 
Whether you have been using Fels-Naptha 
for years, or whether you have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad 
to send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many 
women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha 
soap into their washing machines, tubs, 
or basins, find the chipper handier than 
using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden 
soap chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) 
just as you need them. The chipper will be 
sent you, free and postpaid upon request. 
Mail the coupon. 
© 1930, Fels & Co. 


F.JjJ.—-4-30 : 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy 


: Fels-Naptha Chipper offered in thisadvertisement : 


Name 


Address 


: City Siate 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
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The CHARA of Old Chests 
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The highboy was often used in place of a closet 


\ \ THEN women today talk of chests, they mean cedar 

chests. But 150 years ago, when women—they called 

them “‘ladies’’ then—talked of chests, they might have 

meant a variety of pieces, all lovely, all charming and all as 

useful then as now. ‘‘Chest’”’ today means only two things: 
either you keep your blankets in it, or you have cold on it. 

It is a curious fact that our pioneer fathers, after they had 
outgrown the log-cabin stage and had grouped themselves 
together in fair-sized villages, put very few closets in their great, 
rambling frame houses, although some of them had rooms big 
enough for small dance halls. The very, very old house in which 
I spent my girlhood days had a kitchen, two pantries, a milk 
room, three stairways, a sink room, a “‘swill’’ room—fragrant 
thought!—numerous halls, a parlor, a sitting-room, eight bed- 
rooms and only one single closet which we suspected of having 
been born with the house. 

Chests were the answer to this strange lack of storage places. 
Simplest of all were the pine blanket-chests. Here our Puritan 
mothers kept their lawn-bleached yards of homespun linen 
and their hand-woven 
coverlets. A _ sort of ‘ _ 
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What Crranadmother treasured. 


Nlother discarded, and 


we restore 
| By Grace Jenney 


bought in shops, as we understand 
that word. They were the direct 
output of the town cabinet-maker, 
and very frequently he was also the 
town undertaker. Why these two 
businesses should have so often met 
in one man is one of the things we 
antiquers wonder about. 

Many of these lovely highboys still 
exist. It would seem a shame, if you 
have such a one, to sell it without 
taking thought of whether your grand- 
children, when grown to maturity, 
would not wish you to have kept it. 
There is a flavor, a standard worth. a 
subtle beauty about these old pieces. 
When they have been our silent com- 
panions as long as we can remember, 
we are apt to think of them too 
lightly. We are prone to let our 
affections wander—to admire too 
strongly the three-way-swing vanity dresser—and sometimes we 
sell the one really good piece of furnishing we own, that we may 
have instead the dressing table 
which, two months after we’ve 
bought it, wouldn’t bring us a 
quarter of its purchase price. Bet- 
ter hold on to your old relic. You 
can always sell antiques, but you 
can seldom buy back. 


Lowboys and Highboys 


HE lowboys we meet today are 

mostly bottom parts of high- 
boys which, in the course of care- 
less years, have somehow let the 
different parts of their anatomy 
get separated. For every bottom 
there was once a top, and the tops 
today are often sitting 
flat on the floor. In this 























glorified pine chest has hp 
a drawer below the /f¢ 
chest proper, and one | 
that I have seen has_ | 
two such drawers. 
The real aristocrats (|= 
of the chest family were } 
the highboys. I can |f{| 
quickly imagine the | 
sudden, surprised un- 
derstanding in the de- 
mure face of that little 
Puritan bride whose | 
husband came lugging | | 
| 





in, on Christmas morn- j 
ing, the beautiful base | @ 
ofahighboy. Thusone | 
of her great desires had | 
come to fruition, for | 





every housewife in that | 
day longed for a high- \4 





\ fallen state they are some- 
\ times introduced to me 
| as “high bureaus.” 
Highboys are awkward 
| things without their 
| bases. But I wouldn’t 
| throw away or neglect a good highboy top. They have 
| some market value, depending on their individuality. 
| If yours is carved and has the original handles, you 
can easily find a buyer. The dealers are legion who 
| will fake a base out of a couple of old tables, and 
enjoy the job. 

The true lowboy is a rare bird, and I mention him 
| with solemn mien. Collectors are always willing and 
| waiting to squabble about lowboys, their actual lines 

and former uses. It is generally admitted that a 
lowboy is shorter than a highboy, about 30 inches long 
| where the highboy ranges from 36 to 42. Most of the 
lowboys afloat today are really highboy bases. 
| Some think the lowboy was originally a bedroom 
piece, a sort of dressing-table. Others maintain it 
belonged only in the home where fine dining-rooms 


A beautiful } 
highboy with 


original brasses 

















and black servants made it useful to hold the silver. 





boy. LS 

Colonial furniture, ae a sce nt arenes 
especially the large Mahogany bureau of early nineteenth 
pieces, were seldom century 
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Personally, I have never been convinced that it did 


not frequently meet both these needs. [Cont. on page 44 
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| touched a button 


..and it was the 
happiest moment 


of my life!” 


““ USED to dread to see the sun 
I go down. The whole family 
would spend the evening hud- 
dled around one dismal, smoky 
oil lamp. Home certainly seemed 
a cheerless place in those days. 
“But how Delco-Light has 
changed all that! When I first 
touched the button and turned 
on the bright electric lights it was 
the happiest moment of my life. 
“Evenings are brightand cheer- 
ful now. Electricity has taken so 
much of the drudgery out of 
our work that we’re not dead 
tired when evening comes... 
And the dest thing of all about 
Delco-Light is this—we figure 
it hasn’t cost us a cent! 


Mr. and Mrs. Young, Kentucky, estimate that 
Delco-Light actually costs less to run than coal 
oil lamps. 


Delco-Light does pay its way 
The comfort of having electric 
lights in your house is paid for 
with the time electric lights save 
you in the barn. 

Running water in the kitchen 
made possible by Delco-Light 
power, is paid for by the pro- 
tection against the deadly menace 
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of fire and the time saved in 
pumping water. 

And even this doesn’t take into 
account the time and labor elec- 
tric power saves you in the house 
and barn; the doubling of next 
winter’s egg production of your 
hens, the saving of those pigs 
you lose at farrowing time, the 
increasing of the milk yield of 
your cows. Delco- 
Light will do all that 
—has done it on 
hundreds and thou- 
sands of farms. 


Mail the Coupon 
Today 


We ask you to send for 
our free bbok— “The 
New Way to Farm Prof- 
ts.” We'll also send 


NOW 350,000 SATII | USERS 
DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTOR S 


April, 1930 





you a Home Demonstration Certi- 
ficate that entitles you to a free dem- 
onstration of a real Delco-Light 
Plant in your own home—no cost 
or obligation whatever. We'll tell 
you how easily you can have Delco- 
Light now, on General Motors easy 
payment plan. 


Don’t put this off any longer. Have 
electricity now with Delco-Light, the 
easy, practical and inexpensive way. 


See this Red Line 
Delco-Light 


Here is a plant that combines 
the best features of both the 
automatic and battery charg- 
ing plants. It's called the 
“scientific marvel’—and when 
you see it you'll know why. 
Call the Delco-Light man and 
ask him about it, 


The Delco-Light Company 
also sells and guarantees 
Electric Water Systems and 
Delcogas for household and 
commercial use. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporatéon, 
Dept. G-71, Dayton, Ohio. 
You may send me the free book “The New 
Way to Farm Profits.” 
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The Buckeyes Ciro Ww 
SPUDS 


How Ohio ‘5 400-bushels per acre spud 
yields that viel { the big protits 


By E. B. Tussing 


bushel club. The real beginning of this club dates back to 
1925, when a 300-bushel potato club was started in Ohio. 
In 1928 it was changed to a 400-bushel club—requirements for 
membership being a yield of 400 bushels per acre. The 300- 
bushel club had three members in 1925, ten in 1926, thirty in 1927. 

In 1928, the first year of the 400-bushel club, there were 29 
members; in 1929, 17 members. The extremely dry fall weather 
reduced the number of 400-bushel yields. 

One thing which stands out clearly is this: Practically every 
type of well-drained soil in the state is now represented by a 
membership in the club. Hence, we must conclude that the 
grower and his methods are more important than the soil he 
farms. Most any soil can be made satisfactory for potatoes by 
proper rotation and use of plant-food. 

The practise of a single producer might not be a very 
safe guide to follow. Take the subject of varieties 


Prasat ea. ‘The re in the Buckeye State have a 400- 


Every member of the 400-bushel club 
practised either spraying or dusting for 
foliage protection 


closeness of seed pieces in the rows depends 
largely on the size of the piece and the date 
of planting, but as the soil is improved, 
there is a tendency to shorten the spacing. 

The average depth of planting was 3.7 
inches. Planting must be deep enough to 
insure good root development and allow for 
good tuber setting and development without 
injury from cultivations. Greater depth 
would seriously injure the stand, especially 
in heavy and finely prepared soils when the 
spring is unusually wet. 

Most of these farmers believe potatoes 
yield better following a legume. To be 
exact, 80 per cent of the members used 
legumes in 1927 and 1928, and 88 per cent 
in 1929. Which legume is best is still a 
debatable question. Clovers take the lead; 
few men have used soybeans. There is 
little comparative evidence as to the supe- 
riority of these crops. 

Results last year, which was very dry, 
give some evidence that potatoes planted 
after clover stand dry weather better than 
those planted after soybeans. The biggest 
objection to the use of beans is the fact that 
they take special preparation of the soil, 
and a year is required to grow them. They 
must be plowed under in the fall. Pre- 
paring the soil for potatoes by this method 
is much more expensive than where one of 
the clovers is used. 

A practise used by some growers that 
does not seem to be warranted by figures is 
that of plowing clover sod in fall and re- 
plowing in spring. Some have planted rye 
after the fall plowing, but with no better 
results than growers who plowed but once in spring. Double 
plowing no doubt helps distribute organic matter in the soil, 
but other growers seem to accomplish this with the use of 
proper tools in spring. 


All Hand's Fertilize Heavily 


LL the men who have made the 400-bushel club in the past 
two years have used some complete fertilizer. The method 
of applying it has gradually changed. In 1927, eight men broad- 
cast all their fertilizer; nine broadcast a part and applied a part 
in the row. In the past two years, all the men have applied 
fertilizer in the row; three of the men have broadcast a part of 
their application. From these results it would seem that the 
economical way to apply fertilizer is in the row. 
The average amount of fertilizer has increased. The rate per 
acre was 900 pounds in 
1928, and 964 in 1929. The 


men set the 



































Rural Russet has been the predominating variety. Of 
the 17 men to make the 400-bushel club last year, 13 , | highest amount of nitrogen Wi 
planted Russets. The others planted White Rurals or Members of Last Vear s 400. | used was 5 per cent; super- on 
Cobblers and Early Ohio. This is the first year a a, . phosphate, 16 per cent; 
grower of Early Ohio has made the club. It is unusual Bushel Club and their Yields and potash, 16 per cent. If =e 
for this variety to yield so well. Oliver Olin 403.3 we take an average analy- | 
Eleven men used Michigan certified seed. Two Lloyd Bacon 405.0 sis of the three years, we SCi 
used Ohio certified. The Cobblers and Early Ohio W. S. Krout 409.3 get a 3:12:7, a 8.7:18:7.4 ’ 
came from Maine and Minnesota, respectively. There Harold Miller 413.0 and a 3.5:13:7.3. One h 
were 15 men who used certified seed and two who used © OP Ahi 419.5 grower reported the use of th 
their own seed. The percentage of men using certified Se aa 421.4 a triple-strength fertilizer, ha 
seed is higher than in previous years, one reason being al Olhaaiie y : and several the use of 15 
that it has been much reduced in price. Ces _— 422.4 double-strength. There m: 
= -E. — pe seems to be a tendency to- pares 
9 > arry Pickens : ward the use of higher- : 
Average £3 Bushels of Se ed Wallace Campbell 433.6 analysis goods, which have ] 
HE amount of seed used in planting an acre of C. C. Darling 447.4 proved satisfactory when 
potatoes is increasing. In 1927, the average amount Lester Betow 449.8 the elements are kept in 
used was 171% bushels; in 1928, the figure was 22 J. B. Stevenson 451.3 the proper proportion. 
bushels; and in 1929, 23 bushels. Three years ago, Stanley Harrod 463.4 While most of the men 
the spacing was 31.5 x 11.5 inches; two years ago, cities ine 489.2 have used some manure on 
31.5 x 11; and last year, 30.8 x 9.7. eee : their potato ground, about 
There is an economic limit in the amount of seed Henry Leimbach 505.1 30 per cent of the growers 
used and closeness of spacing. When the rows are A. L. Lockhart 595.5 each year have used none. T 
closer than 30 inches, it is hard to cultivate. The The [Continued on page 40 I 
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COOLS while you shave 
and the coolness lingers! 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 





is dull and lifeless, and when you are bothered 
with loose dandruff, start using full strength Listerine 
on the hair and see how quickly you note improve- 
ment. 

Simply douse it on full strength and massage the 
scalp vigorously with the finger tips. 

Listerine dislodges and dissolves accumulations on 
the scalp and removes dandruff particles from the 
hair. Being a germicide capable of killing germs in 
15 seconds, it readily takes care of any infection that 
may be present. And being healing in action, it 
soothes, heals and invigorates the scalp. 

If you have loose dandruff, a few treatments with 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC—Kills germs in 


April, 1930 


HEN your scalp itches or burns, when your hair 


15 seconds 






Listerine will usually be enough to overcome it. 
Stubborn cases may take longer. 

A great many thousands of people have used 
Listerine this way and are enthusiastic about its 
ability to overcome unpleasant and embarrassing 
conditions of the scalp and hair. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 





Note to Medical and 


Dental profession: 


When prescribing a mouth wash for germi- 
cidal purposes, make certain that it is a 
germicide; and not merely a colored prepara- 
tion which is only deodorant and astringent. 
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Baseball /7AR 


the heroes of the JOLO season—how 





0 
/are in 1030 ¢ 


By the Unofficial Scorer 


the major-league teams, to note that 

there has been trading and shifting of 
players, that most of the 16 teams have 
been strengthened, and thereupon to pre- 
dict a close race in each league. 

Now as a matter of fact, nobody knows 
whether a given team is strengthened or 
not—not even the manager and the 
players themselves. 

All we can be sure of, is that every 
player is a year older—the youngsters a 
year wiser and more experienced, the old- 
timers a year creakier in the joints. 

And this goes for the stars—the heroes 
of 1929 battles. Every one is a year older, 
and their performances in 1930 are as un- 
predictable as those of the crop of new 
recruits that will reach the big leagues 
this year. 


Will Connie Mack Repeat ? 


HAT of the Athletics, for example?— 
to take the World Champs first. They 
have Gordon Cochrane, a great catcher, 
and one of the most inspiring ballplayers 
in the game. Heshould be as good in 1930. 
In Simmons, Haas and Miller, a reliable 
outfield with a savage batting punch, the 
Champs have good prospects. But there 
is the matter of Al Simmons’ ankles, that 
have given him trouble in the past, and 
are a year older now. Will they support 
the swing of that murderous bat? 

Foxx, another great star, should be 
better. Boley has trouble getting his arm 
in shape; Bishop, the base-on-balls spe- 
cialist, with his eyes. 

And the pitchers. Grove, Walberg and 
Earnshaw should be good—but who 
knows? Only Walberg pitched con- 
vincingly in the World Series 
last October. Ehmke, the 
loose-jointed hero of the first 


[i is fashionable at this season to review 













Charley Root, 

leader of the Cub 

pitching staff, and hard-luck hero of the 

Series last fall; an experienced and 
capable moundsman 
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Series game, is_ practically 
through. 

Turning to the Cubs, no club 
has brighter prospects. They 
have Charley Root and his fellow 
pitchers, who, overwhelmed as 
they were last October by out- 
bursts of super-batting and sev- 
eral pieces of ill-luck, remain the 
best staff in the National League. 

Hack Wilson is no chicken. 
Rogers Hornsby’s woful stick- 
work in the World Series may be 
partly attributed to eye trouble. 
His batting attack and defensive 
work at second will be missed, if 
the Rajah is not up to his best 
this year. But again, who knows? 

As a hard-luck hero, we nom- 
inate Jawn McGraw of the 
Giants. Again and again he sees 
himself second-guessed out of a 
championship. 


Hornsby, Thompson, O'Doul — 
Cast-offs! 


IME after time McGraw has traded 

promising material] for established stars, 
only to see the stars fade and the material 
fulfil its promise and become stars with 
other teams. 

Fresco Thompson, of the Phillies, and 
Hornsby, two great second-basemen, once 
labored for McGraw, and only a year ago 
McGraw traded Lefty O’Doul, now cham- 
pion batter of the league, to the Phils for 
Fred Leach, who has faded rapidly. 

The opposition to the Cubs seems to be 
concentrated in Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
New York. Two of these teams—St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh—have new man- 
agers, although Ens, the Pirate skipper, 
was at the helm during the last six weeks 
or so of 1929. Gabby Street, the new 
Redbird boss, is the man who made the 
Washington Monument famous, by catch- 
ing a ball thrown from its top, in the days 
when he was Walter Johnson’s 
catcher on the Washington team. 


The Yanks and Indlians 


ASEBALL men expect the Cleve- 

land Indians and New York 
Yankees to furnish most of the 
opposition to the Athletics this 
year. The Yankees suffered a tre- 
mendous loss last year, when Man- 
ager Huggins died late in the season. 
The Yankees still miss Dugan at third. 
Bob Shawkey, new manager, plans a 
wholesale rearrangement of the infield, 
placing the versatile Lazzeri at third with 
the Coast League stars, Lary and Reese, 
at short and second. Gehrig, of course, 
retains his first-base portfolio. The er- 
ratic but often brilliant Koenig will be 
held in reserve, unless he can break up the 
Lary-Reese combination. It is certain, 
however, that New York will start the 





Jimmy Foxx, youthful Athletic first-baseman, 
scoring on his home run in the first World Series 


game last October—the first of the savage bat- 
ting flare-ups that overwhelmed the smooth- 
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running Cub machine 


season with a green infield, considered as a 
unit. The outfield of Ruth, Combs and 
Byrd—the last occupying the place here- 
tofore filled by Bob Meusel, lately de- 
ported to Cincinnati—would make glad 
the heart of any manager. 

If there is a problem, it is the incom- 
parable Babe himself. He gets no younger, 
and that $80,000 salary check does not 
guarantee the suppleness of fly-chasing 
legs, the keenness of the batting eye, nor the 
timing of those burly Ruthian shoulders. 
Will he be a 1930 hero? You guess. 


Keep an Fye on Wes Ferrell 


HE rise of Cleveland was one of the 

events of last season. Two first-year 
men, and one kicked-around veteran, were 
chiefly responsible for the exalted position 
of the Indians: Earl Averill, who so satis- 
factorily filled the shoes of Tris Speaker; 
Wesley Ferrell, a young right-handed 
pitcher who won the astonishing number 
of 21 games—the best record compiled by 
a freshman since Alexander the Great 
broke in 15 or 16 years ago; and Lou 
Fonseca, brought back from the minors to 
play first base, and lead the league in 
batting with a neat .369, four points better 
than Simmons, the runner-up. 

With the year’s experience under the 
belts of the youngsters, Cleveland should 
certainly be no poorer than last year. 
Ferrell, in particular, has the markings of 
a great star. Much depends, however, on 
the return to health of Fonseca, who has 
been ill all winter. 

Not very much can be expected from the 
other teams in the American League. 
Three of the five will be under the leader- 
ship of new managers: Bush at Chicago, 
Killefer at St. Louis and Wagner at Boston. 
Walter Johnson is having his troubles in 
Washington, and Bucky Harris seems to 
be getting a team together at Detroit 
which has potential power, but wil! not 
reach top form this year. 
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.»+With Dutch Boy 
White Lead in its new 
Soft Paste form, you 
can save money and 
get a much better 
paint job, too! 








It’s wonderful what you 
can do with 5 to 10 
minutes of your time. 
How much money you 
can save! What perfect 
paint you can make! 
Yes... 5 to 10 
minutes ... that’s all. 
And you’ve made 6%s gallons of the very 
highest grade paint for only about $2.95* 








we, 


ge 
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64 mI painted my whole farm with 


PURE 
WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


... at only % “P95 per gallon! 





per gallon. Pure white-lead paint. Paint 
in its purest, most economical form. (As 
any painter will tell you. Amd nobody 
knows paint like a painter.) 

One reason 8 out of every 10 painters 
use Dutch Boy is because it provides an 
elastic protective coating which does not 
crack or scale. Thus, when you eventually 
repaint, there will be no time and money 
spent for burning or scraping. Just paint 
right over the old, long-lasting coat. 

In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy 
White Lead is easily stirred...simple to mix. 

Just thin with linseed oil...add turpen- 
tine and drier . . . and, presto, it’s made. 

Could anything be simpler? Is there any 
easier way of saving money? Any surer way 
of getting the best paint money can buy ? 

12%, 25, 50 lb. pails and 100 Ib. kegs. 

Send for the little folder offered free in 
the coupon. It shows you how to get better 
results so much easier. 





*This price (as of January 1930) will vary somewhat depending upon buyer's 
distance from producing centres. 


re 
DUTCH BOY Soft faste WHITE LEAD 
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REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
FOR UNDERCOAT 

Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 

Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 

turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 

drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 
Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one 
quarter pint each of tur- 
pentine and drier for every 
gallon of paint. 


* * * 









100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White Lead (344 Gallons) 
make about 6'2 gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
— Chicago, 900 West 18th Street — Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue — Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 235 Montgomery Street — Boston, 
National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 
316 Fourth Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Widener Bldg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how te 
do much better painting, easier and for less money. 





Name 





Address 
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& HETHER YOU LIKE IT or not, 
here’s the style tendency for 
spring. It is— 





es te ere s S S . 
ERE’S a latest-type glider taking off in the hills near “a een Inquiring reader who wants to 
know what gliders are good for, is informed we don’t know. But the glider will teach them some- 

thing new about flying yet, be sure of that © U. & U 


[nterestin g 


New PICTURES 


ERMAN MUSHROOM-HOUSES like the one on 
the left are a little different from those in America. 

But methods and product are about the same 
©U.&U. 
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SASS 


an afternoon frock of 
printed crepe, silk and 
Bemberg, in black, egg- 
shell and lacquer red. 
The sash ties in a 
bow at the back 

© Lockhart 


PEAKING of Ger- 
many, here's one 
of the Reich’s new Krupp 
turbine locomotives, now 
in service between Hanover 
and Cologne. No cylinders, 
S no pistons, no exhaust steam; 
S steam is condensed at the tender 
and the water used again. One thing 
about die Deutschen, they're never afraid 
to try something different © U. & U. 


AILING RACES are the sport of youth; 
below, ‘‘skimmers’’ tuning up at Long Beach 
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NE OF THE SHOW HOUSES of America, the splendid French Siecle -type mansion of the 
Vanderbilts at Asheville, N. C., is to be opened tothe public. The art treasures and gardens 
are magnificent, and will draw tourists from near and far, no doubt. It takes a a1 of sixty 
just to keep the place in order, we are told ) U. & Uz. 
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These are 
the clothes of 


Successful 
en 


Selling this month in all 
J. C. Penney Stores at 
$19.75 - $24.75 - $29.75 


ie any one of 1,400 cities you can 
walk into a J. C. Penney store this 
month and try on these splendidly 
made suits. 

When you closely examine one of 
these Spring suits, we believe you'll 
find that in every detail they measure 
up to your own high standards of 
good tailoring . . . smart style . 
and high-grade fabrics. 


For here are mixtures, stripe effects 
and overplaids, in worsteds, unfin- 
ished worsteds, cassimeres and novy- 
elty twists ...in just the shades you 
want for summer wear. Rich browns, 
light summer tans and grays. Blues 
that range from light gray-blue to a 
rich, dark midnight. 

We have tailored these splendid 
woolens into the season’s most fash- 
ionable models. We have made each 
one with all the expert care that such 
fine fabrics deserve . .. and have 
created for you a suit you will be 
proud of wherever you go. 


Indeed, you would expect us to 
secure for you suits like these. For 
we of the J. C. Penney Company serve 
5 million men throughout the coun- 
try. Their aggregate orders enable us 
to buy from leading manufacturers 
at surprisingly low prices. And that 
benefit we pass on to our customers 
by giving them the tremendous sav- 
ings their large orders earn for us. 


This spirit of friendly cooperation 
is reflected in the organization of 
every J. C. Penney store. Your local 
manager keeps the retail price of all 
his merchandise very close to our low 
purchase cost. To enable him to do 


April, 1930 
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Smartly Tailored . .. Beautifully Finished . .. Handsome Materials 


this we place at his command the en- 
tire resources of this great organiza- 
tion... keep him constantly informed 
on modern business methods of elim- 
inating waste at every step of store 
operation. And every cent thus saved 
is taken off the retail price. 


To prove to your own satisfaction 
how true this is, just step into your 
local J. C. Penney store today. And 
after you try on these well-tailored 
suits let our manager show you the 
other unusual values in the men’s 
department. 


If you do not know the address of 
our nearest store, write to us and we 
will tell you. We will send you, too, a 
FREE copy of our illustrated ‘Store 
News.”’ Please address the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, Inc., 330 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE ARDSLEY 


The young men in the foreground 
wear our Ardsley ... a 2-button 
model with peak or notch lapel, 
single-breasted easy fitting coat and 
medium high-set shoulders. Soft roll 
lapel . . . $19.75, $24.75 and $29.75. 


THE BROADMOOR 


The man nearest the car wears our 
Broadmoor, a 2-button, notch-lapel 
golf model that has long trousers and 
plus-four knickers. $24.75 and $29.75. 


THE COMMODORE 


The Commodore, at left above, is a 
semi-conservative 3-button suit, cut 
with a notch lapel and straight body 
lines . . . $19.75, $24.75 and $29.75. 


J. CGC. PENNEY CO. owe. 
DEPT. STORES 


Largest Department Store in the World 
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Under more than 1,400 Roofs! 












country in the world, because of established consumers’ 

confidence in the product. This condition was not always 
so. In fact, ten or twelve years ago, egg consumption in Canada 
and in the United States was the same. In the meantime, 
however, Canada’s consumption has almost doubled. 

Possibly the most important factor in bringing about this 
increased consumption has been The Egg Trade Improvement 
Campaign. Previous to 1914, efforts were mainly directed to 
the elimination of bad eggs. It was found, however, that this 
was not sufficient. Bad eggs, in the ordinary course of whole- 
sale trade, were largely removed, and it was evident that the 
real cause which slowed up consumption was the low-grade 
product. A miscellaneous assortment of good and poor quality 
was regularly offered to consumers. Each city, and in some 
cases each wholesaler in each city, had a system of grading all 
his own, or, as was frequently stated, a system of grading 
“‘peculiar to his own trade requirements.” 

The most evident need was for a uniform standard. The 
result was the adoption of Canadian Standards for Eggs by the 
Canadian Produce Association at the annual convention held 
at Guelph in January, 1915. 

The significance of such a development will be best appre- 
ciated by those actively engaged in promotional work of a similar 
nature elsewhere. It took three years to secure recognition for 
the standards, and have them accepted by Parliament 
as a legal basis for trading. 

This interval afforded ample time to demonstrate 
beyond question of a doubt the merits of a uniform 
standard. The first large concern to adopt the standards 
was the Prince Edward Island Co-Operative Egg and 
Poultry Association. The use of the standards by this 
co-op and all that they meant in the way of improve- 
ment had the result of raising the quality and reputation 
of Prince Edward Island eggs on the Montreal market 
from among the poorest received to the best available in 
carlots. 


(U country in eat more eggs per capita than any other 


Kick Back on Export Eggs 


IMILAR success attended the efforts of the trade in 

western provinces. Federal government inspectors 
there lacked authority to issue certificates formally, 
sO arrangements were made with the produce sections 
of the different boards of trade, more particularly 
Winnipeg, for departmental inspectors to make the 
formal examinations and furnish the particulars to the 
board of trade, which in turn issued the certificates. 

It was in the end, however, the emergency caused by 
the war that really brought Parliamentary action. 
Canada had previously enjoyed useful export trade with 
Great Britain, but owing to lack of suitable shipping 
facilities and the lengthy delays in transit that fre- 
quently occurred, eggs were arriving in such an un- 
satisfactory condition in England that Canada was in a 
fair way to lose her reputation for eggs. 

The idea of grading to a standard, and having the 
eggs inspected and certified as to grade before shipment, 
primarily to safeguard Canada’s name in a trade way, 
was presented to Parliament and received ready in- 
dorsement. 

The advantages of the certificate in a sales way, 
backed up by the uniformity of the inspected product, 
did not become fully apparent until after the war and 
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Egg shows have played no 
in boosting egg confidence 


Canadians eat fore 
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“f _ m7 e By W. A. Brown 

( ] ( I Chief of Poultry Division, 

en Me Dominion Livestock Branch 


His/; guality whets the appetite. 


CP that s the experience of our 


neighbors to the north 





competition again became a factor in trade. Then for the first 
time the real sales value of a uniform standard and adequate 
inspection became apparent. 

The first regulations embodying the standards were made 
effective as covering only interprovincial and export shipments. 
Imports were the next to receive attention. Naturally, in the 
export of any large block of high-grade eggs, there is apt to be 
left at home a considerable block of low-grade stock. Canada’s 
production at the time was little in excess of her consumption, 
and any volume of export necessitated replacement from else- 


where. 


Good for Export, Good at Home 


AD the importers brought in only high-grade eggs, the need 

of extending regulations to cover imports would not have 
been apparent. But it transpired that the larger part of the 
imports coming in at the time were little better than the low- 
grade culled out of Canadian export product, and it was evident 
that the sooner the Canadian standards were applied to im- 
ported eggs, and the containers marked with the name of the 
class and grade, the better. An improvement in the quality of 
imports was immediately apparent. 

So great was the financial advantage accruing to Canada 
through the export of a standardized product that it occurred 
to those in charge that if a stan- 
dard was good for export, it 
should also be good for domestic 
trading as well. The result was 
that in 1923 the Canadian egg 
regulations were amended to re- 
quire that all persons who sold 
eggs at wholesale or retail in 
any public place or manner must 
candle and grade the eggs in 
accordance with the standards, 
and mark the containers with the 
name of the class and grade 
thereon. 

Eggs everywhere, therefore, are 
subject to inspection. The in- 
spector draws a sample and ex- 
amines the eggs before the light. 
According to the finding, the 
owner is commended or repri- 
manded, as the case may be. 


Candlling, Grading 


UTHORITY to take court 
action is acknowledged but 
rarely used. It is found effective 
to require the wholesale distribu- 
tor, if he is responsible, to replace 
the eggs with those of the proper 
grade; or, if the retailer is respon- 
sible, to require him to have the 
eggs recandled. Some prefer to 
degrade the eggs and accept their 
loss that way. 

The Canadian regulations 
encourage every producer and 
first receiver of eggs to candle 
and grade. [Continued on page 50 
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REMODEL, Build Ventilate or Equi 
° Ve. ate OF LGUIp 
first Y Y Gg 
juate It makes no difference what style of poultry house you want—if you are going to remodel your old 
one or build a new one Jamesway will help you do it better. We will show you how to do the job 
nade right—we’ll show you how to remodel or build it so it will house the greatest number of hens com- 
ents fortably in the smallest space—how to arrange the interior so it will be handy and comfortable— 
1 the how to build it so you can control conditions inside the house both winter and summer 
o be —how to build it so you won’t be con- 
sdiaNs F stantly troubled with frozen water 
ti pans and wet floors in winter, or 
pr ag dampness in summer. Remodel or 
else- build the Jamesway and you'll 
have a house in which your hens 
will shell out the eggs in winter when 
egg prices are highest, your flock will 
be healthier and you Il increase pro- 
duction the year round. 
need JAMESWA ped Thousands 
have y to make more money from their farm flocks. Jamesway has made more scientific re- 
f the \ search in the poultry field than any similar organization in the world. Jamesway’s 
low- BABY CHICK WATERERS contribution to the poultry industry in providing housing methods that enables flock 
ident nt eS eA oe. owners to control conditions inside the house is considered by leading authorities as 
. im- ek all eats the greatest thing ever done for 
f the he aan Semeaney Gta poultry raisers in the past ten 
ty of ae Ban MS wg 50 ys Gable Roof years. 
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hy. Bat eee ter qualified to help 


you with your building 
and equipping problems. 
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2 XS Why not get the benefit 
jestic BABY CHICK FEEDERS ; algal) of this valuable expe- 
, was u = ‘qaa™ Tience, especially when 
- egg NE - SL/R ' you can get it simply 
pon for the asking. 
sold Send for FREE POULTRY HOUSE BOOK 
1 in Just fill out and mail coupon and we will send you our New Poultry House 
Sees Book by return mail. This book is filled with valuable information that 
ate has been obtained by us through 25 years of experience in experimenting 
ds, Pointed Arct — and developing better 
aw Foe cag hoe ig: housing conditions 
eter AN for poultry, infor- 
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the . s > | = — When you 
epri- lS get this 
k you'll see how we have helped others— 
you'll see how you can profit by the sound, 
z practical, helpful, sensible suggestions it 
; = cs te contains. Sending for book incurs no obli- 
- et 3 ere = ————— gation. 
-ourt : ‘ , , oy “ Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You (83) 
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ctive JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 7383 
ribu- Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira,N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
place Jamesway Lid., Atlantic & Liberty Sts., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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neat packages, labeled as to quality and weight, with the 
excess bones and fat cut away, uniform and attractive, 
and—yes—frozen. 

Several years of experiments with frozen meat on the part of 
some eight packers, not only in Chicago but other midwestern 
cities, are rapidly nearing completion. Leaders in the field are 
already launching limited retail sales outlets to secure the 
reaction of housewives. 

When some of the economic and laboratory problems that 
are still unsolved have been completed, which it is estimated 
may take another year or two, the effects upon methods of 
livestock production and meat distribution will be tremendous. 
Every indication points to the fact that the American livestock 
producer, the packing industry and the consumer will benefit 
from the radical change in handling of this principal item in the 
family food budget. 

In the first place, the present generation’s buying and living 
habits have called for smaller units of sale, uniformly and at- 
tractively packaged. Bacon and ham are already widely sold 


f VHE nation’s meat supply will soon pass over the counter in 
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Leg of lamb leaves the 
packer not as you see it 
on the table, but boned 
and wrapped as you see 
itin the housewife’s hands. 
Unwrapped, it is ready 
for the roaster 


“and a Package 
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Greater SAVINGS lor producer and COMSUTMNCL 


alike are promised by the l1@W method of 


selling Iresh meat in packages 


By Paul A. Potter 


on this basis, because of their relatively 
non-perishable qualities. The housewife 
buys branded, packaged products more 
freely and more confidently, for she knows 
that the package contains just exactly the 
grade, weight and quality indicated by the . 
brand and label. She will know that when 
she buys a package marked “‘pork tender- 
loin,’’ she is getting just that, instead of 
perhaps a pork chop or pork steak, accord- 
ing to the whim, fancy and available pork- 
loin supply of the butcher. 


New Distribution Problems 


HIS new method of distributing meat 

has necessitated a study of refrigerated 
cars, trucks and store fixtures. The 
ordinary refrigerators must be modified 
to keep the meat, once frozen, below the 
freezing point until delivered to the con- 
sumer. That as yet is a rather expensive 
part of the distribution problem. Not only must it be done 
for the meat demands of one community, but it must be prac- 
tical for handling the several hundred carloads of meat sent 
out from Packingtown daily for national consumption. 

One packer is still working on the problem of whether it will 
be better to ship chilled carcasses to branch houses for cutting 
and freezing, or to have all meat prepared from a central point. 

One of the leading packers in Chicago has already built up a 
limited retail outlet to test the liking of the housewife, who 
eventually dictates the real demand by her buying habits. There 
seems to be a question as to whether the city housewife will 
accept frozen meat as strictly fresh, although any one who has 
butchered on the farm knows how good frozen meats can be. 
Considerable advertising and attractive display of the goods 
will doubtless be necessary to “put it over,” at first, until a 
consumer acceptance is secured. 

The frozen cuts are neatly wrapped in transparent or waxed 
wrappers, with colored labels or a view of the meat itself. The 
new products make an excellent display in the stores. Such 
attractiveness should be an important factor in giving meats 
a more desirable aspect in the city housewife’s buying eye. 

Retailers of meat will be able to replace [Continued on page 55 
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1930 Nash “400” performance is so 
superior to that of rival cars you will 
recognize the fact in a single ride. 


And you will find that this superiority 
is long lived. Nash engineering has 
created three new motor cars for 1930 
that, unit for unit, will not only outperform, 
but outlast any other motor car in their field. 


Here are some of their superior features, 
and how they contribute to the perma- 
nence of the superior “400” performance: 


9 and 7 bearing crankshafts—a big main 
bearing on each side of each connecting rod in 
the new Twin-Ignition Eight, Twin-Ignition Six 
and Single Six motors. 


Stronger Frames-— Tubular-trussed for extra 
endurance without extra weight. 


29 EIGHT AND SIX CYLINDER MODELS 
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TWIN-IGNITION EIGHT... TWI 








Centralized Chassis Lubrication— Every 
shackle bolt and chassis bearing constantly 
lubricated without the bother of hand greasing. 


Lifetime Lubricated Springs—in the Twin- 
Ignition Eight and Six— enclosed in flexible steel 
spring covers—to protect springs from mud, 
water, dust, and for finer spring action, forever. 


Built-in, Automatic Radiator Shutters — 
Correct engine temperature, automatically reg- 
ulated, saves wear and tear on Nash motors in 
extreme weather. 

These are only a few of the important im- 
provements found in these new cars, but 
they give you some idea. You are entitled 
to the best that money can buy. And any 
Nash dealer can show you conclusively 
that there is more quality, more value and 
better performance in the 1930 Nash “400” 
than in any other car at a similar price. 


IN A PRICE RANGE FROM $935 TO $2385 
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HE month of garlic—that’s April. The 

dairyman needs no reminder of the fact. Of 

the hundreds of Our Folks who wrote last year for help on 
the garlic question, one replied that he had carried our National 
Service Bulletin around and showed it to so many people that 
it was worn out, and ‘‘could you let me have another copy?” 
We could and did. Anybody else want a copy of this interest- 
ing bulletin? 

One of Our Folks was not entirely pleased with the words in 
our reply, that the ‘“‘best way to get garlic out of milk is to get 
it out of the pasture.”” But we might as well face the situation. 
Garlic is one, but not the only one, of those pests that ride 
along free; its fare is one of the things we pay for when we buy 
and sow unclean seed. 


Ir there is any question about the place 
the tractor occupies in growing corn, the experience of Amos 
Gramlich, Sarpy county, Nebr., supplies an answer. This two- 
tractor farmer says planting 20 acres a day is no job for a tractor. 
The daily task for tractor and cultivator is 35 acres. Gramlich 
estimates the life of his tractor at 3,000 working hours, which is 
certainly a conservative figure. On that basis he finds that 
the cost of work handling 240 acres of corn last year was $570. 


WHETHER to drill 
or check corn that is to be harvested 
with a mechanical picker—that’s a 
question quite a few farmers are 
deciding right now. Oscar 
Sunderman, Madison county, 
Nebr., says his mechanical picker 
does better work in drilled corn. 
Oscar’s records for last fall show 
that his husking cost was 4.7 
cents a bushel on 130 acres. He 
used one-row picker. Labor 
costs, repairs and depreciation 
are taken care of in arriving at this 
figure. 

The rate of husking was three- 
fourths of an acre per hour. Herman 
Sarow, Polk county, Nebr., says his 
two-row picker husks corn five cents 
a bushel cheaper than it could be done 
by the hand method. 


Tue old wet formalde- 
hyde method of treating seed oats, 
like the old gray mare, is not what it 
used to be. Dr. Benjamin Koehler, 
crop pathologist at the University of 
Illinois, recommends commercial 
chemical-dust treatments. Two of 
the chemical dusts which can be 
bought have given yields all the way 
from one-half to six and one-half 
bushels an acre bigger than the 
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Now is the Time To: 


Put in a dairy cooling-tank. 

Adjust and sharpen plowshares. 

Move farrowing-houses to clean ground. 
Remove part of mulch from strawberries. 
Kill weeds. How? By sowing clean seed. 
Prune raspberries; bridge-graft girdled trees. 
Plant cool-season vegetables—lettuce, peas 


Protect bees—don’t remove shelter till after 
the last killing frost. 






yields produced by the wet formaldehyde treatment, says Dr. 
Koehler. When compared with no treatment at all, the chemical 
dusts resulted in yields of from six and one-half to fourteen and 
one-half bushels per acre more. 


How much can we expect from the 
farm flock?’”’ asks an Iowa reader who has a good flock and is 
just starting to keep records. The experience of Mrs. T. A. 
Hutcheson, Putnam county, Tenn., is one answer to the ques- 
tion. Mrs. Hutcheson’s farm flock of Barred Rocks averaged 
146 eggs per hen in 1929; gross income was $5.31 per hen, feed 
cost was $1.88, leaving net profit of $3.43 per hen. The 1929 
performance of W. J. Robinson’s flock of Reds (also in Putnam 
county, Tenn.) gives this answer: Eggs per bird, 137; gross 
income per bird, $5.07; feed cost, $2.12; net profit, $2.95. 


Some of the Nebraska and Kansas 
folks report more trouble than formerly in growing alfalfa. In 
the face of this situation, other roughages properly prepared and 
supplemented are giving good results. Kaine Brothérs, in 
the Kaw Valley, are feeding lambs 
equal parts of alfalfa and kafir fod- 
der run through a feed-mill. Corn 
is run through the mill, too, and 
the roughage-grain mixture, fed in 
self-feeders, is bolstered up with lin- 
seed meal. 


New among farm 
practises is cross cultivation of 
sugar-beets. Not an_ untried 
practise, however. Carroll Lund 
says cross cultivation in Iowa, 
North Dakota and Minnesota has 
resulted in increased tonnage and 
ts ' lower labor cost. The seed is drilled 
es - in the same way corn is drilled, and 
then the cross rows are produced by 
cultivating across the field at angles 
to the drilled rows as soon as the 
beets are up. After the beets have 
been cross cultivated and left in 
bunches, they do not twist or stunt as 
they do when allowed to crowd in the 
drilled row, Lund says. Thinning 
takes only half the time required 
when thinning and blocking is done 
with a hoe. The new method doubles 
the number of acres a person can 
handle in a season. 
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In the January FARM 
JOURNAL we referred to the Minnesota 
survey on [Continued on page 39 
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50,248 eggs 
from 910 April-hatched pullets 


by midwinter 
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ind is 
T. A. 
ques- 
raged This flock of pullets was used in an experiment conducted on a Northern Ohio farm under the direc- 
, feed tion of the Research Farm of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. Results given in detail below. 
1929 
pe Without any special care or attention, a pullet were alive and vigorous. Only 25 had died. The 
will lay the first spring following her hatching cockerels were sold .. . 987 pullets remained. 
date. It’s only natural that she should do so. But On Sept. Ist, 77 culls were cut out—leaving 
the pullet that lays her first fall and winter... 910 pullets. These were placed in laying quarters. 
ansas she’s not fulfilling any command of nature. What In September these pullets laid 2698 eggs. And 
— she is doing is repaying her owner for the special by the first day of February—midwinter—they 
a. In care and attention he gave her while she was a had laid 50,248 eggs that sold for $1959.42. 
d and baby chick and during her pin-feather days. Charging all feed consumed from the begin- 
rs, mm e e e ning, the original cost of chicks, fuel for brood- 
lambs ing, cost of Pan-a-min used—crediting eggs, 
r fod- THOUSANDS of pullets that lay the first fall and cockerels and culls sold—this flock has produced 
Corn winter are repaying their owner for giving them $906.66 over and above all expenditures. 
, and Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min regularly. For many Allowing credit for 910 hens valued at $1.50 
ed in poultrymen have learned to rely on Pan-a-min to each, there was a net profit on the first day of 
h lin- grow and develop their pullets into early profit. February—less than ten months from the day the 
In the picture above is a typical Pan-a-min chicks were hatched—of $2371.66—before the 
flock. Starting with 2000 day-old chicks early in average flock had started to lay in earnest. 
April, 3 pounds of Pan-a-min was mixed with If you expect your pullets to start laying ahead 
farm each 100 pounds of starting mash to build up of the crowd, you’ll have to commence now to 
on of vitality and to help the chicks avoid the little- speed them along to early maturity. Start now 
atried chick ills. Pan-a-min was mixed with all their feeding them Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 
Lund developing mash, and finally, in every pound of Remember, Pan-a-min does not take the place 
owe. mash fed to the layers. - : of feed. But no feed can take the place of 
rel ted At 10 weeks, 1975 of the original 2000 chicks Pan-a-min. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
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New- 
low cost 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a ENGINE 


The new Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z”” Engine 
is a simple, compact power unit built by 
a pioneer organization that knows farm 
requirements. This new-type engine de- 
velopes full 114 hp. More than 600,000 
“Z”’ Engines are in use today. 


Simple—dependable 


Simplicity, dependabil- 
ity and fuel economy 
—new to small station- 
ary engines—are made 
possible by advanced 
design and precision 
manufacture. The 
new “Z” Engine has 
‘ype “R” Mag- 25°, fewer parts. It is 
nto self bri self-lubricating. Com 
, pletely accessible by re 
moval of two bolts. Does not leak oil. 
Two belt-pulleys operating at different 
speeds double its usefulness. 


Starts easily 


The F-M “Z” Engine starts easily in 
any climate. The self-lubricating, dirt 
proof, waterproof, oil-proof Type ‘‘R” 
Magneto shoots a fat, hot spark that 
speeds sluggish fuel into instant power. 
Here is a new experience in easy starting 
and allaround dependable engine service. 


Low price—easy terms 


If you haven’t seen the new ‘Z”’ you 
don’t know what an advance has been 
made in stationary engines. With Fair- 
banks-Morse precision construction, 
counterbalanced crankshaft, and other 
F-M features the ‘‘Z’’ Engine is a 
quality power unit ... yet the price is 
low! Easy terms if desired. Built also in 
3, 5 and 714 hp. sizes. See your dealer 
or write us. Dept. 4111. 








Dependable, pred and easy to start. An 
ideal general purpose engine. Furnished 
also in combinations with F-M Pumps for 
shallow and deep wells, light plants, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 


Fairbanks-Morse oa Line a 
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| Neva are going to New York.’ 


The BACK Trail 


Continued from page 16 


“Throw the switch, Cap,” the engineer 
said. ‘‘He’s had enough.” 

The mist cleared from Keith’s mind. 
The fellow lay on the float. Pete, Nell and 
the six girls lined the Variety’s rail. 

‘He ordered me off,’’ Keith muttered. 

“Well, he understands how you feel 
about it now. And not a mark on you! 
You been holding out on me, Cap. Here 
he comes.”’ 

The man sat up, rose to unsteady feet 
and slowly climbed the gangway. Nell 
joined Keith. 

“Did you have to do that?” she asked in 
a low voice. 

‘He said it was his float.” 

Nell shook her head, frowning. ‘‘Then 
try to act like some one just defending his 
es You put too much feeling into 
that.” 

“T couldn’t help it,’’ Keith confessed. 

“Seeing Lingrain, the town, thinking what 


| she had, and what her life might have 


been—— 

“IT know,” Nell interrupted, 
you nowhere. I wish I knew what is 
behind this. Lingrain owns the store and 
sent that fellow down here. But why? 
He knows his people wouldn’t spend a 
nickel on your boat. I’m afraid he’s heard 
you’ve been asking about him.” 

“T’ve never asked a direct question. He 
couldn’t suspect what I’m after.” 

“Couldn’t! Had you thought the Neal 
woman might have warned him?” 

Their eyes met. “Then,” Keith began 
in sudden excitement, ‘‘we’re on the 
right——’ 

“And then perhaps we’re not. Anyhow, 
we'll let Lingrain make the next move.” 
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IV 


ATE in the afternoon, Keith Baird 
witnessed a demonstration of the 
efficiency, versatility and eager spirit of 
co-operation of the six young women who 
composed the Variety’s company. Ac- 
tresses, singers and dancers they might be, 
but they had been reared in gas boats, 
schooled to self-reliance on a long chain of 
islands that lay between huge mountains | 
and the great sea, and physical effort was | 
a mere incident in their lives. 

Laughing, joyous, they passed equip- | 
ment from boat to float and then, loaded | 
heavily, streamed up the gangway to an 
old warehouse in which they were to give 
the performance that night. Gallantry 
spurred Keith Baird to help them, but it 
was not gallantry that directed his steps 
to Glen Lingrain’s side. 

“You girls must be worn out before the 
show starts,”’ he said, as he took the drop 
curtains from her. 

“‘We don’t think anything of it,” 
laughed. ‘‘It’s part of the fun.” 

“Ts it all fun?” 

“Every minute. Neva and I have only 
to think we’d be here in Lost Harbor if 
we weren’t with the show.” 

Her voice hardened a bit at the end, and 
Keith recalled the scene when Lingrain | 
had collected the money. It appalled | 
him, and in that moment he did not think 
of the broken old man who waited in 
Seattle, or even of the injustice to a child 
who had been robbed of all that might 
have made life glorious. 

He remembered only the beauty and 


she 


| joy expressed by that lithe figure dancing 


on the sand, and the strange, electric | 


| sensation that had come to him when 


their eyes first met. 
“But you’re not coming back here,” he 
said. “One of the girls told me you and 


Glen looked at the cluster of unpainted 
and dilapidated buildings. “Just leaving 
the country doesn’t put some things be- 
hind you.” 

Glance and tone embraced all the 





Men Wanted by 


17 er Dollar Industry 


Good Pay Every Day 
independence for Life 
Stop Working for Others 
Own Your Business 


Help yourself to a bet- 
ter income the well known 
Rawleigh way. 7500 al- 
ready started—thousands 
still needed to extend 
Rawleigh’s International 
Service. Starting without 
experience many now do- 
ing $10,000 annual busi- 
ness; others $8,000; many 
$3,000 to $6,000; leaders 
$15,000 to $17,000. With 
their profits many have 
purchased homes, farms, 
automobiles. You too can 
own a Rawleigh business. 
Experience unnecessary— 
but little capital. We supply everything 
needed in Stocks and Equipment to start 
and succeed. Use~ our resources—over 
$17,000,000—our 17 great Factories, 
Branches, Plantations, U. S., Canada, 
Australia. Established over 40 years. 
Annual sales over 40,000,000. World’s 
greatest market, the home. Nearly 200 
home necessities, Medicines, Food Prod- 
ucts, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Stock, 
Poultry Supplies, Best values, quality, 
quantity, price. Best sales and service 
methods. Big repeaters on merit. Life- 
time business. By all means send us your 
name. Demand proof. Our offer will sur- 
prise you. It’s free and convincing. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
DEPT. D-31 FIN FREEPORT, ILL. 




















EDWARDS 


BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's ty 4 ne ee .Write for Roof- 

ng and Material Book No 
~ FREE — 161 and for Garage Book, 
EDWAPDS MFG. Co, 
401-451 Butler St., 


ESTIMATES Cincinnati, O 








R 
DITCHER-TERRACER—GRADER 
Greatest crop maker, Dra: 
and doubled cro 


Drained Some Federal 
with nomore 


We 00 m italo 
free. for terms “nd 10-deyt 
OWENSBORO DITONERA SARE RCO. Box@ Owensboro. Ky. 





Barnett Pure Copper Rods prevent lightning loss. Protect life and 
Pack gute Give » Ete-cme protection at low cost. Installed on money 
Jon ee sake, chances with Lightning. Write today 


AGENTS WANTED $22" + Work all'r spare time. 
We teach you to do a paying aa territory may stil] be 
open. Write now for free samples and agente’ low prices. 


30S. J. BARNETT & CO., Mfrs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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bitterness and shame of the girl's life. 
““You’re wrong!” Keith exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. ‘Nothing counts in this 
world except one’s self.” 
“‘That’s what Neva says. But I’m not 


strong like she is. I wish I were. She | 


says she’s what she is, and nothing else 
matters.” 

Keith started. He wondered if a sense 
of intrinsic worth, an instinctive knowledge 
of birth and breeding, had lifted Neva 
above her sordid environment. 

Glen saw his agitation. ‘“‘What are you 
thinking?”’ she demanded. 

‘How right Neva is. It’s the way I feel 
about you.” 

She looked at him with level, searching 


eyes. His admiration was unmistakable, 


and yet she seemed to see past it. 

“It’s nice of you to say that,” the girl 
told him, “‘but you don’t understand what 
Lost Harbor does to me.”’ Suddenly she 


flushed, then added, “I don’t know why— | 


I never talked to any one like this before.” 

“IT know why,” Keith said, huskily. 

‘‘When I went aboard the Variety the first 
time I 


HEY reached the warehouse. Girls 
came skipping out, bound shore- 
ward for more burdens. Nell glanced 
sharply at the latecomers, and when 
Keith laid down the drops she beckoned to 
him. 
‘‘What have you been saying to Glen?” 
she demanded, after the girl had departed. 
Keith flushed. 


“Tt’s hard enough for her to have Ed | 


Lingrain for a father without raising false 
hopes,’”’ Nell continued. 

“You think I’d do a thing like that?” 
he protested, angrily. “But don’t you 


suppose I see the tragedy of that lovely | 


spirit crushed——”” 

“I’m sorry,” she apologized, abruptly. 
“But I might as well get this off my 
chest.”” Her staccato speech could not 
conceal her embarrassment. “Boy, I 
don’t know much about you except you’re 
Jack Keith’s son. And nothing’s proved. 
Either, or neither, may be Ed Lingrain’ 8 
daughter. I wanted to remind you-——”’ 

Her eyes finished the sentence. Keith 
stared for a moment. 

“T wouldn’t blame you—much.” Nell 
laid a hand on his arm. “People look at 
things differently. Only don’t add to 
Glen’s bitterness at having Ed Lingrain 
for a father.” 

‘““You’ve got me all wrong, Nell Dubois!” 
The exuberance of a lover swept him into 
it. “I knew almost from the moment I 
saw her on the beach. Nothing matters 
except the way she feels about me. Tell 
me I’m crazy if you want to. I am—crazy 
about her.” 

Nell’s eyes were frankly misty. “I 
might have known,” she said with a sur- 
prising softness. ‘It came to Jack Keith 
like that. I—I watched it come. It hurt, 
but this time,’”’ and she laughed gallantly, 
“I can say, ‘God bless you.’ Lost Harbor 
will have one decent memory for Glen, 
and that doesn’t mean I’m wishing you 
to be only a memory.” 


EITH hurried to the float in time to 

relieve Glen of her second load of 
stage furniture. His talk with Nell had 
served to crystallize his own turbulent 
emotions, and he took the burden from her 
arms with an air of proprietorship. Glen 
glanced at him sharply, and then as though 
to find relief from the tenseness of the 
situation, she began to talk. 

Back and forth they trudged while she 
chattered at his side. Mostly it was of 
the friendly, happy excursion the girls 
made of the enterprise, of the pleasure 
and excitement their coming brought to 
isolated communities. Often they were 
begged to remain and repeat the show a 
second night. 

“And they have just as good a time as 
they do at the first performance,” she 
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kept fit with Ethyl 


gasoline engine because it is 
good gasoline plus the Ethyl 
anti-knock compound developed 
by General Motors Research 


OUR automotive equipment, 
in these days, is just as im- 
portant to successful, economical 
farming as anything else you buy. 

Use Ethyl Gasoline and get the 
most out of it. With Ethyl, you 
run less in second, which saves 
fuel. There is less wear and tear, 
less engine strain, which slows up 
depreciation and reduces repair 
bills. There’s less frequent lay-up 
for carbon removal, which saves 
time and money. 

And in those small, old cars 
(“mud cars”) used for rough going, 
Ethyl makes just as much differ- 
ence as it does in new, 


Laboratories to make gasoline a 
better motor fuel. 

Look for the familiar Ethyl 
emblem. It represents a premium 
fuel that is worth a premium. It is 
a real economy too. Ethyl Gas- 
oline Corporation, New York City. 

ry + 7 
Wherever you drive — whatever the oil 
company’s name or brand associated with 
it—any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem 
represents quality gasoline of anti-knock 


rating sufficiently high to “knock out 
that ‘knock’”in cars of ordi- 





more expensive Cars. 
Ethyl improves the 
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nary compression and to de- 
velop the additional power of 
the new high-compression 
models. 








performance of any 


Knocks out that “knock” 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetracthyl lead. 


GASOLINE 
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Your Pipe 
lets you think 


O two ways about it—your pipe 
does help somehow when time 
comes for the brain to click along 
on all cylinders. Pipe-smoke shuts 
out the little distractions and lets you 
concentrate with all you have. 


That’s why the leaders of men, the 
captains of every degree, are apt to 
love their pipes. 


If you haven’t met a good pipe 
filled with good tobacco, now’s the 
time. Just be sure it’s a good pipe, 
for the others are not so friendly to- 
ward strangers. And so you can be 
sure it’s good tobacco too, we'd like 
to be there with several pipefuls of 
Edgeworth. See the coupon? That’s 
your free ticket for a generous glad- 
to-meet-you packet of genuine Edge- 
worth. All around the world you'll 
find it always the same — for old Edge- 

worth never changes. 


Edgeworth is a combination of good 
tobaccos — selected carefully and 
blended especially for pipe-smok- 
ing. Its quality and flavor never 
change. Buy Edgeworth anywhere 
in two forms—™ Ready Rubbed”’and 
“Plug Slice.”’ All sizes— 15¢ pocket 
package to pound humidor tin. 





EDGEWORTH 


poscccscsscs- 
LARUS & BRO. CO., 1005. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 

I'll try your Edgeworth, and I'll try it in a 
good pipe. 





My name. 


My street address__ 


And the town and state 
NOW LET THE EDGEWORTH COME! ye 





laughed. “It’s fun, dancing for people 
who enjoy it.” 

The work in the warehouse was finished 
and they were walking toward the water. 
Keith relaxed. He had almost forgotten 
Lingrain, for there was no room in his 
thoughts for any one except the girl beside 
him. Suddenly Glen halted. 

“Will you do something for me?” she 
asked. ‘Promise not to come to the show 
tonight.” 

“But I must!” 
you dance.” 

“That’s the reason,” she said, bitterly. 
“You saw me first on the beach. I—lI talk 
in my dancing. Now—here—don’t you 
see? I haven’t anything nice to say.” 

The thought of her having to appear in 
such dejection appalled him. “But I’ll 
think of you dancing as you did yester- 
day!”’ he cried, impulsively. “And you— 
just imagine you are not in that warehouse 
but on the beach. And I’ll be coming in a 
boat, and finding you there, and drifting 
and watching. Can’t you find something 
nice to say to me?”’ 

She looked up gratefully. 

“We won’t be in Lost Harbor at all!’ 
he rushed on. “Just youand me. No one 
else for miles.’’ 

Her eyes were shining. Keith stared at 
her hungrily. If only he could free her 
forever from this horror of Lost Harbor! 

“‘Let’s not go back to the boat,”’ he pro- 
posed, suddenly, and turned down the 
shore away from the village. 


he exclaimed; ‘‘to see 


T was an hour later when they returned. 

Supper had been announced by the 
ringing of the Variety’s bell, and as Glen 
and Keith hurried toward the float they 
saw Ed Lingrain going down the gangway 
ahead of them. He went at once to the 
show boat and rapped on the hull. 

““Come out here, Nell!” he shouted. 

‘‘Well?”” she demanded curtly, as her 
head appeared in the companionway. 

“T want to know what this means!” 
Lingrain cried, shrilly. ‘‘Never did like 
the idea o’ my girls traipsing up and down 
this coast in a theater boat. Didn’t think 
it was decent, and now I know it ain’t.” 

Nell vaulted the rail like a boy and 
stood facing him. “You! Talking de- 
cency! Get out!’ she commanded. 

“Not when my girl’s running around 
with a tramp peddler. He comes into this 
harbor with you and eats aboard your 


boat. He spends all his time lallygagging | 
| 


with Glen.”’ 


Nell’s eyes were ablaze. Her lips! 


parted and then closed in a tight line. At 
the top of the bank she saw Glen and 
Keith. 

‘How do I know what’s been happening 
this summer?” Lingrain rushed on. ‘“‘Six 
girls traveling around with a woman who 
comes from a dance hall down the Yukon. 
It looks bad on the face of it, and now, 
with this peddler tagging along—where 
there’s smoke there’s——_”’ 

Nell struck furiously across his mouth 
with her open hand. Vic had come up 
from the Variety’s engine room and leaped 
to her side. Keith was running to the 
gangway. Nell whirled and pushed Vic 
away. 

“Stop Keith!”’ she whispered. ‘Hold 
him. Now!’ and she faced Lingrain. 
“Get out of here, you filthy beast.” 

“‘No good to call me names. I’m taking 
my girls home.” 

There was something awesome about 
Nell Dubois. Rage and courage made of 
that small, compact body a portentous 
thing. Lingrain felt it, took a step back- 
ward. 

“You can’t, and you know it,” she 
snapped. ‘‘What’s back of this, Lingrain?” 

Only Nell could see the effect of her 
sudden shot. Fear showed in his eyes 
and involuntarily he glanced over his 
shoulder at Keith. 

“Can’t, eh?” he blustered. “TI’ll show 
you if I can’t have my own daughters. The 





| / Never let 
a bread knife cut 
you without apply- 
ing Unguentine 
at once . 


For Unguentine not only stops the pain 
but guards against the dangerous 


quickly, 


| infection which even the cleanest knife 


may cause. Keep Unguentine in the 
house always. Your druggist has it. Only 
soc for a tube that will heal every cut, 


bruise and burn for months to come. 


(See page 62) 


Barn & Poultry House Scraper 
Serrated Hay Knife 

Post Hole & Well Auger 
Hercules Post Hole Digger 


are tools you will appreciate for 
your barn cleaning, hay and 
straw cutting, and post hole dig- 
ging. Unexcelled for easy work 
and good quality. 

Barn Scraper 7 x 18 inch blade. 
IWAN Augers made in 8 to 16 
inch sizes. 8 inch most 
popular. Sold by hardware | 
and implement dealers. Ask 
for genuine IWAN tools. 
Write for complete line. 
IWAN BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS 
South Bend, Ind. 


FORD 





























HAMMER 
MILL 


Grinds grein. alfalfa—anything. Makes 
SEND FOR alfalfa worth $80 ton when fed with 
FREE concentrates, iy | eB Lasts years 
without —— odels for any tractor. 

CATALOG k for catalog No. 105 


MYERS-SHERMAN C0, 389 \Cncage, 





Concertina 





Plays by Roll 


Pamphiets Free. PITTLE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
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law’ll protect me in getting my rights.” 

“Rights! You haven’t any. Just so 
much as make a move toward either one 
of those girls, and you’ve started something 
with me.” 

A hidden threat in that, or the fury ex- 
pressed in every line of her small body, 
decided Lingrain. He turned toward the 
gangway. ‘We'll see about this,” he 
muttered. 


Vic still held Keith by the arm. Glen | 


stood near them, her face colorless. Keith 
turned toward her, but at his first step the 
tears came and she rushed past him and 
disappeared on the Variety. 

Keith would have followed, but Nell 
blocked his path. 

“T want to see Glen,”’ he insisted. 

“You can’t,’”’ she returned. 

The other girls had been watching from 
portholes. Neva came up on deck. “Sup- 
per’s ready, Nell,’”’ she called. Her manner 
was unruffled. 

“Thanks, dear,’’ Nell answered. ‘You 
girls sit down. I’ll be there soon.” 

Keith stared at Neva in frank admira- 
tion. ‘“‘That took nerve,” he whispered. 

“Not any more than it will for Glen to 
dance tonight. They’re different. What 
crushes one makes the other fight, but 
they both come through. Only it would 
mean so much more to Glen. But Keith! 


9 


Don’t you see what this means? 


‘‘Whether he’s Glen’s father or not, I’ll | 


not stand for any more of that sort of 
thing.” 

“There you go again. Hang onto your- 
self, boy, and use your head. Lingrain 
never showed any concern for his girls 
before. I told you we'd let him make the 
next move, and this is it.” 

“But that sort of talk 

“Is the best news we’ve had. Your 
being with Glen has scared him. Don’t 
you see? He knows why you’re here, and 
he wants to get the girls away from you.” 

Her excitement penetrated Keith’s rage 
at last. ‘‘Lingrain is afraid I'll learn some- 
thing from them?” he demanded. 

“Nothing else. It’s evidence he’s the 
man we want, that it’s either Glen or 
Neva. It’s a long way to go the first day, 
but——”’ 

She looked about anxiously. “But I 
don’t see our next move. There’s this 
much, though. You’ve got to watch your- 
self every minute. It’s fogging up. And 
that means a black dark, a night to Lin- 
grain’s order, and 2g 

“T’ll take care of myself,” Keith broke 
in. ‘How about the girls? If he should 
try . . . Think they ought to appear 
in the show?” 

“Leave that to me!’’ she answered, 
harshly. “It’s you I’m worried about. If 
you stay aboard———”’ 

“T told Glen I’d go to see her dance.”’ 

“Jack Keith would have complicated 
this thing in the same way. But don’t 
hunt any dark corners where Lingrain’s 
gang can get at you, and keep Vic aboard. 
It would be like ’em to sink your boat. 
I’ve got to go.” 


” 








EITH and Vic cooked their own sup- 

per. Nell and the girls had gone to 
the warehouse before they had finished 
eating. Nell whispered a word through a 
porthole as she passed. “Carry a gun, 
Keith, and you be ready to come a-running 
if you hear anything start, Vic.” 

“You're hunting trouble, going up there 
in this fog,’’ Vie said, when she had gone. 

“Think I’m going to let a woman do all 
the fighting?” 

““She’d be ten wildcats, but it seems to 
me you’re getting away from the main 
idea, Cap. Pete’s told me about this 
gang. You wouldn’t stand a chance with 
em.” 

He turned his head to listen, then sprang 
to a porthole. 

“Getting worse!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Here 
comes the Gleva, Lingrain’s purse seiner. 
Pete says it’s pirated more fish than any 
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from Your Tractor 


=| Hty® YOU a tractor on your 
farm? Or are you planning 

H row to Get the MED the change-over to profitable 
acca power soon? Either way, you'll 
find this 32-page booklet on tractor 

operation very useful and interest- 
ing. A thorough knowledge of its 
contents will help you to operate 
your tractor at the peak of effici- 
ency all the time. Write for your 
copy and study it in advance of 





Write for this : 
Free Booklet your busy spring season. 


See the New McCormick-Deering 15-30 


Have you seen the new McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor? 
Make it a point to stop at your McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 
and get acquainted with its many features and refinements. You 
will find that a great reserve of power is provided to meet any 
emergency and that great reserve strength is built into every part 
of the tractor to back up the powerful engine. The 15-30 pulls four 
plow bottoms under all ordinary conditions. 


Turn your heavy work over to the capable 15-30. It is the tractor 
that puts broad-scale operations under one man’s control—that makes 
every working hour count in cash value. Enjoy the combination of 
McCormick-Deering power and dependability and the unrivaled 
service that will keep it on the job for years and years. 


For smaller-scale operations the McCormick-Deering dealer will 
show you the popular 10-20 and the all-purpose row-crop Farmall. 


24 McCormick-Deering Tractor Features 
That Speak for Themselves 


One-piece main frame Factory - sealed governor 

Removable cylinders Adjustable drawbar 

High-tension magneto Removable lugs 

Impulse starter Impeller-pump cooling 

Hand brake Alemite-Zerk lubrication 

Comfortable platform 34 ball and roller bearings 

Ball-bearing crankshaft Cooling is valve-controlled 

3-speed transmission Gear oil pump 

Low center of gravity Oil air cleaner 

Protective fenders Oil gauge 

Single-plate clutch Priming cups 

Combination fuel manifold Oil filter 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 

606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Il. 


(Incorporated) 
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Sure 
Crop 
ofits 


protect plants 






—if you p 


from thd and storm 


ve can be certain of your crop profits if 
you give plants full protection from the 
elements—by completely covering them. 
This is just what Germaco Hotkaps do. 
They are patented wax paper cones—‘a 
hothouse for every plant’’—placed over 
seeds or plants at time of planting—pro- 
tecting them from frost, wind, rain, and in- 
sects. Hotkaps also maintain a perfect 
mulch around each plant. Crops are hard- 
ier, faster-growing, heavier-yielding, and 
mature two to three weeks earlier—in time 
for early market prices. 


One man can “set” over 2,500 Hotkaps 
per day. They areinexpensive to use. Prices: 
Trucker’s Trial Package of 250 Hotkaps, 
with Setter and Tamper—$4.00 complete. 
Home Garden Package of 100, with Setter 
and Tamper—$2.50. Postage extra. 


Mail trial order to your dealer today, or 
send the coupon to Germain’s Hotkap Mfg. 
Division, 741-747 Terminal St., Los An- 
geles, California, for free booklet on “Plant 
Profit.” Do it now! 


Germiaco 


Hotkaps 


Mail Coupon VOW! 
T CERMAIN'S, Hotkap Mfg. Division, 
| Dept. A-3, 741-747 Terminal St., 
| Los Angeles, California 


PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT CosT oR OBLI- 
| GATION YOUR BOOKLET—‘“Plant Profit.’ 


| Name 





| Address — 





ten boats in Alaska. Crew’s going to the 
show, I expect.” 

He and Keith went on deck. The Gleva 
was nosing her way in to the outer face of 
the float. 

“They’re Lingrain’s strong-arm boys,” 
Vic whispered. “If he turns ’em loose on 
you 


HE Gleva was made fast and her motor 

stopped. A half-dozen men leaped onto 
the float and hurried up the gangway. 
There a small boy halted them, and at 
once two of the crew turned back, threw 
off the lines and jumped aboard. 

“Funny thing,’’ Vic commented. ‘‘Paint- 
ing a boat in the middle——”’ 

The Diesel motor in the purse seiner 
started with a jarring explosion. Vic 
looked around, a professional interest in 
his eyes, and then he whistled softly and 
turned to Keith. 

“Ever hear that before, Cap? 

“What?” 

“Two-cycle. Overloaded when he gave 
her the air. Hear that clutch rattle when 
he threw in the go-ahead?”’ 

Keith stared at the purse seiner as it 
drew away. 

“That,” Vic said, “is the outfit that 
sprayed us at the fish trap last night.” 

“What! How do you know, Vic? Can 
you prove it?” 

“Fresh paint to cover up where they 
patched the bullet holes, too. I couldn’t 
swear to it in court, Cap, but after hearing 
that motor I can tell you it’s the same 
boat.” 


99? 


Continued in May 
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|_ooking On at Life 


Continued from page 9 

he was slow and calm. 
quickly. “‘Thirty- 
Again every- 


I was excited; 
“Thirty,’”’ I called, 
five,’ he said, still slower. 
body laughed. 

“Forty,” I cried, risking every cent I 
had. “Fifty,’’ said the gray-haired man, 
with a drawl so slow it almost stopped 
where it began. 

Just when it seemed as though my 
opponent had won the box, by default, 
men came to me, forcing money into my 
hands. ‘Bid it up,” they said. 

I called bid after bid, in an excited, 
piping tone. The man raised me, always 
without a trace of a smile, always drawling 
his bid. 

I got the box for $2. It had two sand- 
wiches, two pickles, two pieces of cake. 
It belonged to the homeliest spinster 
there. It was a pretty shabby trick to 
play on a boy, I thought. Would the men 
expect me to pay back the money? 


MAN came over to me and asked if 

I knew whom I had been bidding 
against. I had no idea. “It was Mark 
Twain,” he said. 

You see, Mark’s brother, Orion Clemens, 
belonged to our church. We lived next to 
him, but I had never seen his famous 
brother Sam before. 

“Tf you know what you want and keep 
on goin’ after it, and can get folks to have 
faith in you and back you up, you can’t 
be beat,”’ said Mark to me, later in the 
evening. 

“T was pretty near broke myself when 
we stopped,” he continued. ‘‘Nobody 
offered me anything. Maybe they knew 
me better’n they did you.” 

He didn’t mean it. He was always 
fooling. But every word in jest hid five 
of sound sense and philosophy. 

If we only know what we want and keep 
on going after it, and can get folks to back 
us up, the quest may as logically end in a 
gold mine as in a_shoe-box with two 
pickles. 

Anyway, the men never asked for their 
money back. 








E 0 
SPRAYERS 


Traction or Power 


Do the biggest, most important job in 
raising fieldcrops and fruit. Increase yield 
50 to 200 per cent. Improve quality. Insure 
investment by destroying bugs, prevent- 
ing mold and blight. 

raction Sprayer has 1,2 or3 nozzles per 
row; 4,6 or more rows per boom. Wheels 
adjustable to width of rows. 60 to 100 gal. 
tanks. Double or triple action pumps. 





Thousands of satisfied users. 


Combination and Power Sprayers for 
orchards, groves, and field crops, have 3 
cylinder pump;pressure regulator; several 
sizes of engines and tanks for pressures 
200 to 400 Ibs. with spray booms and guns. 


In stock near you. Write for 
Catalog on Eureka Sprayers 


Eureka Mower Co., Box 1421, Utica, N.Y. 








“Farm Land in Canada” 


Why pay big rents or tie up money in high-priced 
land while in Canada millions of acres virgin prairie 
close to railways awaiting settlement can be bought 
from $15 to $25 an acre, with long terms of payment 
if desired? Free Government homesteads in the 
newer districts ; good improved or unimproved farms 
in all provinces at low prices. Excellent climate, 
highest quality produce, good markets, low freight 
rates, low taxes. Fastest growing country in the 
world. Grain-growing, stock-raising, dairying, 
fruit, poultry, mixed farming. Schools, churches, 
roads, telephones. Rural mail delivery. Get the 
facts from the Canadian Government Information 
Bureau. Canadian Government has no lands to sell 
but offers free official information and service. 
Special low railway rates for trip of inspection. 
Free maps, booklets, advice. No obligation. Thirty 
thousand Americans moved to Canada last year. 

rite: 
Cc. D. Smith, Canadian Government Information 
Bureau, 38 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

rddel. c di Government information 


K. J. H 
Bureau, 825 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Min. 





HARDY CROWN NON -IRRICATED 


ALFALFA SEEDS 


ty A 
Grimm. Bem Malta, * $18.00, $21.00 & $24.00 - 
$4.50 & $5.40 


Scarified Sweet Clover, « $3.90; 
Alsike or Red Clovers- $9.00; $11.40 & $1350 Be 
BAGS FREE. 2 Ow Bute Razw 20 @ fare Sate 


KANSAS SEED CO.~SALINA KANSAS 


200 Mastodon Strawberry Plants $3 


12 Welch’s Concord Grapevines, 2 yr. $1; 100 Asparagus $1; 
25 Rhubarb $1 ; 10 Downing Gooseberries or Cherry Currants 
2 yr. $1; 6 Roses, Los Angeles, Lady Hillingdon, Frau Karl 
Druschi, Pink Radiance, Paul Neyron, Gruss ‘An Teplitz $1.7 755 
4 Cherry Red Peonies $1; 50 Gladiolus, large bu bs, $1 

Spirea Van Houttei, 18 inch, $1; 5 Delicious, 5 5 ons, 5 
Jonathan, 2 Duchess, 3 Wealthy, $3; 10 Plums, 3 Apricot, 2 
Sapa, 2 2 Terry,3 Waneta, $83; 10K ‘arly Richmond C herries, $3 ; 
10 Compass $2.50; 10 Elberta Peaches $2; 10Elm $1. Good 
4 ft. branched van lh Prepeid. Checks accepted. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Order from this 
WELCH NURSERY SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


IMPROVED MODELS Many Exclusive features. tg 
World’ s Pioneer Garden /i7 
Tractor, Plows, mows, culti- ‘3 
vates; also belt we 
Pays for itself in one 
season. Catalog Free es “ 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. ee 
3813 5th St. N. E. : 
Minneapolis, Minn.‘ 


























50 rg 4 
$1.00; on ls #1.0 
ums $1. tO: wc Calumbines $1.00; 
ootlestions, $5. -renaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DELA 


EECE’S GREENHOUSES WARE, OHIO 













SPRAYERS-DUSTERS-MATERIALS 
“FRIEND” oat. Co. 

6 E. iae., 
Gasport, N. Y. 
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Topics in Season 


Continued from page 32 


combine and binder-thresher costs in 
harvesting grain. E. R. McLean, Mon- 
tana, writing for a copy of the survey, 
says: ‘I own and operate a twelve-foot 
combine, also have a_ ten-foot power 
binder. Harvest about 400 acres of my 
own and do custom work if time permits. 
I have tried for a year to obtain an ac- 
curate survey of costs so as to have a 
gage on which to base a charge for custom 
work. The average charge around here 
was $2.50 per acre.” 


JUST one piece of farm ma- 
chinery after another, and one farmer 
after another looking at it—that was the 
Wichita Tractor Show which the Topics 
Editor attended late in February. Equip- 
ment for big grain farms, equipment for 
smaller diversified farms. And what im- 
provements have been made in farm 
equipment! No wonder power farming 
has made such rapid progress, and the 
experience of the early tractor farmers in 
the Southwest has been followed so eagerly 
by farmers all over the country. 


ANOTHER boost for the 
one-way disk is the experience of Ben 
Rodgers, who lives in the Red River 
Valley, N. Dak. Ben finds the disk im- 
portant in control of quack-grass on gumbo 
soil. His method of killing quack is to cut 
and remove the quack-grass for hay just 
before first disking. Disk to a depth of 
about four and one-half inches on or 
before July 20 with eight-foot one-way 
disk, equipped with 26-inch disks. The 
patches of heaviest sod are worked a 
second time immediately following the 
first. Disk again in from ten days to two 
weeks, to a depth of about five and one- 
half inches. In both operations, disks are 
set so as to turn all the sod. Thus the 
disk breaks the mass of roots and tends to 
separate them from the dirt. The next 
step is to plow to a depth of six and one- 
half or seven inches in late August. Suc- 
cess is determined by a good dust mulch 
being formed before this final operation. 
The two disking operations cripple the 
quack and form a dust mulch which makes 
it easy to kill the pest with the moldboard 
plow. Sweet clover seeded on the land 
with the previous crop greatly improves 
the value of the hay. 


SURELY that’s an error on 
page 54, February, where you say a 
grower can lessen costs $5 a tree by omit- 
ting nicotin sulfate,” C. L. writes. ‘You 
mean per acre, don’t you?” Certainly, 
C.L., and pardon. Cost per tree is around 
16! 2 cents. 


Botu good and bad are the 
reports Our Folks send us on mulch paper. 
These reports convince us that some folks 
are using paper not adapted for mulching. 
One dissatisfied user says that after the 
first rain the paper split, then went to 
pieces. Another reader says his yields 
were no better with paper than without, 
then adds that the season was unusually 
wet. Still another complains that the 
mulch paper protected moles and field 
mice that ate the seed he planted through 
the paper. Will other mulch-paper users 
please write? 


Do not overlook the fact 
that inoculating material for farm seeds 
is a mass of living plants. They will not 
live forever penned up in a can or bottle. 
Laws in some states require that inocu- 
lating material have on the label the 
“expiration date.’’ Laws will not keep 
you from using dead material, however. 
That’s up to you. Buy fresh goods. 
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“Many of the tomatoes,” writes Dr. 
Hamby, “weighed 2 to 244 pounds.” 


Imagine.. 


sitting on top of 
a six-foot ladder.. 


Looking Up 


at your tomato plants! 


Last spring the Reverend A. C. 
Hamby of Mebane, N. C. purchased 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper for use in his 

garden. His letter dated January 4th, 
7930, reveals the REAL Miracle of 
Mulch Paper so clearly and convinc- 
ingly that we are reproducing it, 
almost in its entirety. 

“,.« Tused GATOR-HIDE over gar- 
den peas, beans, peppers, tomatoes 
and gladioli bulbs. All of these did 
unusually well. But it is about the 
tomatoes I wish to say most. 


“I am enclosing photos. The stakes 
are 12 feet high above the ground. I 
am on a ladder 6 feet high. Many 
of the vines have doubled back from 
the top of the poles, some of them 
as much as 3 feet. Many of the toma- 
toes weighed from 2 to 2% pounds... 

“Many friends and neighbors came 
to look and wonder. Every one wanted 
to buy some of the tomatoes. I sold 
for 2 cents per pound above market 


rice. : 
P Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) A. C. HAMBY.” 
The answer is, as all know so well 
who have tried Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper, that Gator-Hide stimulates 
plant growth by increasing the soil’s 
temperature, by conserving moisture 
and blanketing weeds. Weeds CAN’T 
come up in soil that is covered by 
Gator-Hide. And the miracles that 
are being wrought by Gator-Hide are 
not limited to tomatoes either. From 
all over the country similar reports 
flow in concerning other astounding 
results on crops of all kinds. 
Try Gator-Hide Mulch Paper your- 
self this year. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write direct. 


$3.50 to $7.00 per roll 
In Canada, slightly higher 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept: D6 

100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Canadian International Paper Co. 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. D6 

1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 

This paper is licensed for use in the 37 

states east of Colorado and in Canada east of 

Saskatchewan under the patents of Charles 


F. Eckart, the inventor of mulch es which 
are owned by the Internationa 


Gator-Hipe 
Mulch 6) Paper 


Reg. U. S, Pat. Off 












Dr. Hamby and his giant tomato plants 
grown with Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The most Astounding Book ever 
written on an agricultural subject 


FREE 


The world’s first Mulch Paper 
Planting Manual. Every garden- 

er should read it. Every gardener 
MAY read it, just 

by mailing the 
coupon. Don’t 
delay another 

minute. 

Mail your coupon now ! 
i a a 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. D6 

100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, “The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper and Gator-Hide Mulch Paper Planting 
Manual”’, and tell me where I can secure a supply 
of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in this territory. 


My dealer is 
My name 
My address 





. 
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CHILEAN 
NITRATE 


Trial Package Given 
Away 


ERE is an opportunity you 
can not afford to over- 
look . . . a chance to try 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda at 
our expense—not one penny 
of cost to you. 
See the coupon below. Fill 
it out and mail it to us. We 
will send you absolutely free 

















a small package of Chilean 
Nitrate—enough to let you 
prove for yourself on your 


own crop, how much it in- 
creases yield and quality. 

This nitrate fertilizer is the 
natural product—not syn 
thetic. Its nitrogen is immedi- 
ately available. Results show 
quickly. It is the nitrate that 
crops thrive on... nearly a 
million American farmers use 
it as their principal fertilizer. 

Send the coupon. No obligation 
whatsoever. We merely want you to 
see for yourself. 


1830-1930—One hundred years of service to 
American agriculture. 





CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York City 


I want to try Chilean Nitrate. Send 


me free package. 

UN acissgicisssescrnensacseniionas 
PN sa ciasassariccctaisaslalaieisineciinioass 
My principal crops are: 


ccesduacncnidcaiiuan .No. of acres 


If you write a letter instead of using 
coupon, please mention Ad No. 124-B. 
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CONLY “4 Witt ROTAKY HOE; 
at ya WEEDS- 
, ees wen «6=HOES- 

meer CULTIVATES 
and 
se ge 


You can’t afford tospend adits 
hour over a back-breaking hoe 
and rake, when it costs so little to 


own one of these remarkable new 
all-purpose Garden Tools. 











MULCHER- WEEDER-ROTARY MOE -CULTIVATOR 
‘\ —does a whole day’s work in an hour— 

makes gardening a real pleasure. The re- 
| volving rotary hoe not only cleans out the 
weeds, but works the soil into a fine mois- 


\ leaf guards for safe cultivation of larger 


plants. Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 

Ss ‘ROWE MFG. CO. , 760 Adams St., Galesburg, Ill 
DAHLIAS 12 POPULAR Varieties for $1. 50 
12 MAMMOTH 3.00 
Labeled. All colors. Notwoalike. Postpaid. These po 
special low prices to secure new Dahlia Growers 


HENRY A. SMITH 1014 Miller St. Utica, N. Y. 
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Lhe Buckeyes Crow 
SPUDS 


average application of manure has been 
around ten loads per acre each year. 

As the club gets older, we find fewer 
members using the cultivator and more 
using harrow and weeder. In 1929, the 
average number of harrowings was two; 
cultivating, three; and weeding, four. The 
harrow is an efficient tool for destroying 
weeds and loosening the soil before the 
potatoes come up. The weeder is used 
after the potatoes come through the soil. 

All the men who have made the 400- 
bushel club have used foliage protection, 
except one. Two men have used dust in- 
stead of spray. The average number of 
applications of sprays was 6.5 in 1927, 
8.5 in 1928, and 9 in 1929. [Some of the 
Pennsylvania producers averaged 12.5 
sprays last year.—Editor.| The average 
amount of material has also increased. | 


Late Planting the Rule 

HAT spraying is an essential operation 

is borne out by the results secured. 
While it is true that we are seldom con- 
fronted with serious outbreaks of late 
blight, it is quite essential that spraying be 
thorough to control flea-beetles and leaf- 
hoppers. 

Better spraying has been responsible to| - 
a great extent for changing the planting | 
date. When potatoes are planted early 
and no spraying is done, the vines are 
killed prematurely by insects. 

To offset this, Ohio growers plant late, 
usually in late June. In 1927, the majority 
of growers making the 300-bushel club 
planted in June. During 1928 and 1929, | 


Continued from 
page 22 


the majority of men have planted in May, | Plows 


although a few early-potato growers 
planted in April. Only eight June plant- 
ings are found in the 1929 list, and of | 
these all were early June except two in the 
extreme northeastern section of the state. 

Members of the 400-bushel club are re- 
quired to keep cost records in an effort to 
check the use of extreme methods. Suc- 
cessful potato-production requires that the 
potatoes be of high quality and that the 
operations show a profit. The records of 
these Buckeye spud artists show that | 
largest yields are usually accompanied by|"= 
a high-quality product and the lowest per- 
bushel cost. Even with high yields, it is 
often apparent that some growers have 
probably gone to unnecessary expense. 


Side=Dressing Sweet Corn | 


ERE is a lesson for truckers and 

gardeners. Subject of the lesson is 
side-dressing sweet corn with nitrogen in 
some quick-acting form. The teacher is 
experience—the experience of John Heal, 
Burlington county, N. J. 

On Heal’s farm last year, tests were | 
made to determine the value of nitrogen in | 
the form of side-dressing, following the 
use of nitrogen in the row at planting | 
time. Increases due to side-dressing ran | 
from 3,585 to 4,090 ears to the acre. 

Suppose we figure two and one-half 
cents per ear for the increased yield 
that’s $90 an acre or better. The cost of 
nitrogen for side-dressing was around $6 
an acre. And don’t overlook the fact ac| <a 


ears from side-dressed plants were larger 
than those from plants that were not side- 
dressed. 


0 
The Orchard and Garden Editor of The| 


Farm Journal will answer any questions | 
on planting, spraying, fruit and vegetable | 
varieties, etc. If you need advice or help, | 
write. 





| For Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, White Fly, Midge 


\ i) everywhere by seedsmen and dealers in agricul- 






















Control Garden ~* 
Insects and Diseases 


Fifty years experience enables us to offer garden- 
ers satisfactory and economical materia] for the 
successful control of insects and disease. 





Hammond’s Grape Dust 
For Mildew and Rust on Roses, Sweet Peas. Chrys- 
anthemums, Cucumber and Melon vines, Smut on 
Onions, etc. 
Hammond’s Slug Shot 
For Leaf Eating Insects, Bean Beetles and other 
Beeties, Insects and Worms. 


Hammond’s Thrip Juice 


and Red Spider. 


Hammond’s Copper Solution 
For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, also Tomato 
Blight and some others. 

Hammond’s Weed Killer 
destroys all unwanted vegetation. 

All are low in price, but high in efficiency. Sold 


tural supplies. If your 
dealer can not supply 
send us his address. 


Write for new literature 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & 
SLUG SHOT WORKS 
Beacon New York 


a 














A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms Gardeners, Florists, Nurse- 
ties, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen A 


DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 










Gives ample Power for’ thorough ff 
work. Rugged and Reliable. 


CATALOG FREE 
Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and Full Information. «f 


caek 
STANDARD ENGINE Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia,Pa. NewYork,N.Y. 
3231 Como Ave. 2411 ChestnutSt. 142CedarSt. 








TRON AGE 


Potato Planters 
One and Two-Row 
Automatic, Assisted Feed or 
Combination Types 
Seed Hoppers interchangeable 
Fertilizer attachments for both 
high and low analysis Fertilizers. 
Convertible Dise Covering Gangs. 
Write for Free Folder 
624 Chestnut St., Ledger Bldg., 


Get Low Prices 
on ony Boxes 


and 
Baskets 


Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany,Ind 






FRED H. BATEMAN CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













The modern, sure way to kill weeds, Use kerosene— 

burn them green—stalks and seeds. Easy, clean, 

i] quick, cost half of old methods. Used by suburban 

homes, road commissioners, parks, countryclubs, fruit 

growers, farmers. Does 4 men’ 8 work. Free Booklet. 

hl Hauck Mtg.Co., 111 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
i. oN 


lies 


20 CONC CONCORD GRAPE WEB ccs $1.00 
8 APPLE TREES 4 VARIETIES - - - $1.00 
8 BUDDED PEACH TREES --.--- $1.00 

All Postpaid, Healthy, well rooted stock, sure to please. 


Fairbury Ni Nurseries, Box A, Fairbury, Nebr. 


—wWill ‘mail a fine New Chinese 
Regal Lily and 50 New Orchid 
Flowered oe bulblets in 
auneesee colors for names of 5 


flower friends and 10c. Free packet. New Jap Fairy rose. 
THE BEST GARDENS Dept.T St. Charies, lilinois 
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1.00 
please. 


Nebr. 


hinese 
Orchid 
lets in 
»s of 5 
y rose 
Hlinois 
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New Spray Materials 


RUIT-GROWERS and truckers who 

are looking for a substitute for arsenic 
in sprays and dusts will be glad to learn 
that the Tennessee station has experi- 
mented with cryolite and barium fluosili- 
cate and found them quite promising. A 
summary of experimental results with 
these two materials is about as follows: 

These materials have a comparatively 
low solubility and are therefore reasonably 
safe on foliage. They can now be obtained 
in commercial quantities at about the 
same price as lead arsenate. 

Cryolite and barium fluosilicate are both 
highly toxic to insects. In small quanti- 
ties, such as might occur on plants, fluorine 
compounds, so far as known, are not 
dangerously poisonous to man. 

For adult insects, barium fluosilicate is 
more toxic than cryolite. Both materials 
gave excellent control of the Mexican 
bean-beetle when used as a spray at the 
rate of one pound to 50 gallons of water. 

At the rate of six pounds to the acre, 
neither cryolite nor barium fluosilicate 
used as a dust caused foliage injury on 
beans. Thirty pounds or more to the acre 
produced moderate burning. Five weekly 
dustings on tobacco produced no foliage 
injury with either material, and controlled 
the hornworms and flea-beetles. 

Both cryolite and barium fluosilicate, 
used in the dust form at the rate of six 
pounds to the acre, gave very good control 
of the bean-beetle. These materials were 
also used successfully when mixed with 
two parts of lime. 


===> 


Tomato Pollinator 


NE thing that occasionally cuts a slice 

from the tomato-grower’s income is 
the failure of early blooms to set fruit. 
Apparently the weather has to be just 
right for pollination; and though plants 
may blossom early, there will be no sets 
without pollination. In order to have 
satisfactory pollination, the air must be 
warm and dry. 

Artificial pollination is the answer to 
this difficulty, of course. Several methods 
are in use—shaking the vines, tapping the 
blossoms, and actual transfer of pollen by 
hand. 

Now comes a new wrinkle—an electrical 
tomato-pollinator—a device not unlike an 
automatic pistol, with a vibrator on it. 
This electric vibrator seems to do a good 
job, even on damp, sunless days. Some of 
the Oregon tomato-growers used it with 
fine results last year. 

The pollinator will run on a six-volt dry 
battery which can be strapped over the 
operator’s shoulder. G. M. 


Quan) 


Want to disinfect seed grain? 

Any questions about making garden? 
Know when to spray for codling-moth? 
Want directions for testing seed corn? 
Have trouble raising ducks, geese, turkeys? 


Write 
National Service, The Farm Journal 








April, 1930 
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29 x 4.40 
size 
Price slightly 

higher in 
South 


















SCIENCE adds 
startling increase 


to RIVERSIDE 
Tire Mileage | 


















“ANTI-OXIDANT,” a re- 
cent chemical discovery, 
doubles life of rubber in 
Ward's tires. Guarantees 
increased 12% to 50% 





Unconditionally Guaranteed 
for 30,000 miles 





RIVERSIDE Balloon 
Now Guaranteed for 
22,000 miles 





TRAIL BLAZER: 


Xx Now guaranteed for 15,000 miles. 
Ward's lowest-priced, anti- 
oxidant-built tire. 
With every straight-side tire we furnish 
FREE an endless molded rubber flap, 
which never folds nor pinches. 





Bg wonderful discovery, now 
used in all Ward’s tires and 
tubes, is a new chemical process 
which vitalizes rubber and keeps 
it young. Prevents brittling, > 
generation and cracking. Adds 
strength and maintains the tire’s 
original resiliency. 


Proved by two-year test 

Our engineers have been testing this dis- 
covery for more than two years. Fifteen 
passenger cars and three trucks, equipped 
with anti-oxidant-built RIVERSIDES, have 
covered more than thirteen million tire- 
miles annually during these tests. They 
have demonstrated the tremendous 
added strength and endurance now built 
into Ward’s tires, and justify our startling 
increase in mileage guarantees. 


As low as 26c per 1,000 miles 
At Ward’s low prices, anti-oxidant-built 
RIVERSIDES now offer the motorist the 
greatest tire value in the 19 years of 
RIVERSIDE tire history. Under our def- 
inite mileage guarantee you can now 
buy RIVERSIDES at a maximum tire cost 
as low as 26c per 1000 miles. 

Why pay more? Don’t let our low 
prices confuse you. There are no better 
tires made. Try these new RIVERSIDES, 
and you will never again pay more than 
RIVERSIDE prices, nor accept less than 
Ward’s liberal guarantees. Sizes for all 
cars may be obtained at any of our 550 re- 
tail stores, or by mail from any of our nine 
mail order branches, postage prepaid. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


Mail Order Branches at: Chicago . 
Oakland, Calif. 


Kansas City . 
Fort Worth 


St. Paul . Baltimore . Portland, Ore. 


Denver . Albany 
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Have Modern 
GAS Serviee! 


No Matter Where You Lice 


OU can modernize your home 

the Coleman Way...atlittle cost. 
Coleman Pressure Gas Appliances 
make and burn their own gas. No 
piping. No connections. Ready in- 
stantly to give you up-to-the-minute 
lighting, heating and cooking ser- 
vice. Fuel is any good grade of 
regular, clear-white gasoline. 


Coleman 


Lamps, Lanterns 
Air-O-Gas Stoves 
Radiant Heaters 
Water Heaters 
"> Irons 




















From 
dusk till 
bed time the 

Coleman Lamp 
gives you cheerful, 
clear-white brilliant 
light. The Coleman Lan- 
tern is instantly ready in 
any weather, for any outdoor 
jobs. Mica chimney makesit wind-, 
fain- and insect-proof. 
The modern Coleman Air-O-Gas 
Stove actually cooks quicker than 
city gae. Has patented Gas 
Starter that lights instantly. 
The Coleman Self. Heat- 
ing Iron “Smooths 
the Way cn lron- 


Day”. 















ing 








Heater is port- 
able... carry and 
use it anywhere. Sends 
out a zone of penetrating 
~ radiant heat to warm you 
through and through. The 
Coleman Hot Ray Heater gives 
focused heat you can “‘spot’’ where 
you want it... burner adjustable for 
light cooking. And with a Coleman 
Water Heater youcan have plenty 
of hot water any time. 
Ask your local hardware 
dealertodemonstrate 
Coleman Appli- 
ances.Meanwhile, 
mail coupon 
for full infor- 
mation, 






















| 
| 
| 
| 


(3015) 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. | 
Wichita, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
| Toronto, Canada 
(Address Office Nearest You, Dept. FJ15) 
Please send me full information and literature | 
| about Coleman | 
(1) Lampsand Lanterns [! Air-O-Gas Stoves 


aa 


Radiant Heaters Irons | 
Name.... | 
Address 
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Hish Life Lil MOTHS 


Herminie Broedel Kitchen 


dlescri es the modern method of circumventing this pest 


who has not come to 

recognize and dread 
the clothes moth? But 
how few know that the 
easiest and cheapest way 
to destroy the pest is to 
pour into a saucer an in- 
expensive chemical—car- 
bon disulfid—which can 
be bought in any drug 
store, and leave it in the 
moth-infested closet or 
box for two days? 

If you would save that 
winter overcoat or that 
feather mattress for an- 
other winter, you must 


[ there any housewife 


| outwit the clothes moth. Every three or 


four weeks throughout the late spring and 
summer, carefully examine closets, boxes 
or trunks in which wool, fur or feather 
goods are stored. If any trace of moths is 
found, carbon disulfid should be used at 
once. It is interesting to note that, for 
some as-yet-unexplained reason, moths 
seem to have a preference for some colors, 
particularly reds, which they eat before 
they attack goods of other colors. So keep 
an eye on that dress piped with red. They 
seldom attack cotton, silk or linen. 
Directions for using the carbon disulfid 
are very easy to follow. If the infested 
materials are in a closet, the door of which 
has been made tight-fitting, place on the 
top shelf a shallow dish containing the 
carbon disulfid; if in a box or trunk, place 
the dish on top of the materials. Close the 
closet, box or trunk, and leave it for 48 
hours. The carbon disulfid will evaporate, 
and the fumes, which are more than twice 
as heavy as air, will settle down through 
the clothing, killing all stages of the moth 
—eggs, worm-like larve and winged 
miller—but will in no way injure the color 
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Photos U.S. Dept 
of Agriculture 


Trunk ready for fumigation with carbon 
disulfid. Left—Simple method of ridding 
closets of moths. Note small dish on top 


of material on shelf 


or texture of the materials. Fumigation is 
ineffective at temperatures below 65°, and 
the best results are secured at 70° or above. 


Two Kinds of Moths 


HE homemaker often does not realize 

that there are two kinds of clothes 
moths with which she has to contend: the 
grayish yellow case-making moth with a 
dark spot on each forewing, and the more 
reddish webbing moth with unspotted 
wings. Both are equally destructive in 
the larval stage. As is rather generally 
known, the moths themselves are not 
directly the destroyers of clothing. They 
lay tiny white eggs, which hatch in about 
a week into the larve or small worm-like 
animals. It is these larve that do the 
damage, for they will eat carpets, hang- 
ings or clothing, but principally those ma- 
terials that are not exposed to sunlight. 

The larva of the case-making moth 
makes a case of the wool or other goods on 
which it is feeding, and continues to feed 
unseen in this case, enlarging the case from 
time to time until it reaches sufficient size, 
after which the insect goes into a resting 
stage during development. The larva of 
the webbing moth feeds until it is nearly 
ready to go into the resting stage, then 
spins a web in which it rests while develop- 
ing into the adult. The duration of the 
larval stage varies with different localities; 
in cooler places, there is one brood during 
the spring and summer, and in slightly 
warmer places, there are two. It is for this 
reason that stored materials should be 
examined frequently. 

Carbon disulfid, sometimes called “high 
life,” can be bought at any drug store or 
chemical concern in one-, two-, five- and 
ten-pound, or larger, cans for about 45 
cents a pound. It is a colorless, some- 
times slightly yellow, liquid that looks 
much like water but weighs about ten 
pounds to the gallon. When exposed to 
the air, it evaporates rapidly. The fumes 
have a strong odor that very quickly dis- 
appears when the closet is ventilated or 
the fumigated material is exposed to the 
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air. The gas given off on evaporation is 
highly or gegen and . — — no 
fire should be used near the clothes con- 
tainer during fumigation. It the chemical LET GOOD THINGS GET TOGETHE R 
is used with ordinary common sense and 
in reasonable amounts, however, there is 
no more danger in its use in the home than 
in the use of gasoline or benzin. 

In tight boxes, well-built trunks, or 


* 
closets with plastered walls and tight ; lo TOW C 
est floors, from four to six pounds of the me- n rul S eee 


liquid to each 1,000 cubic feet of space will 
be enough to kill all stages of the moth. 
If the containers are not so tight, naturally 


more liquid will be needed. milk tal honey and 


How Much to Use 


HE following figures from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture give an idea 
of the approximate amounts necessary for 


various tight containers: 
Closet 3 x 8 x 8 feet.....3 cups 
Closet 2x 5x 7 feet.....34 cup 
Closet 4x 5x 7 feet..... 1's cups CORN FL A KES 


Trunk 21 x 20 x 42 in... .3 tablespoons 
Bos ix 2 uz fest...... 1 tablespoon 


Remember that the fumes are consider- c 
ably heavier than air, so place the dish of 
liquid on top of the materials. : 
Once all stages of the moth have been | EA . 
killed by this method of fumigation, the 
best way to prevent re-infestation is to 
store the susceptible materials in tight 
wooden or cardboard boxes, in tight cedar 
chests, or even in tightly wrapped un- | 
Dept broken paper with the ends so folded that | 
ii the moth can not enter. Cedar-wood con- 
tainers will kill the very young larva, it is 








on said. Most of the so-called repellents for 
ng moths, such as allspice, formaldehyde, 
top lime, salt, sulfur and tobacco, are worth- | 


less; but naphthalene, a white, flaky sub- 
stance frequently made up into moth balls, 
is effective. 


ion is Keep out the moth if possible, but if it 
, and gets into your clothes, rugs or upholstery, 
nove. kill it quickly with carbon disulfid. | 
—=? | 
salize | 
| 


othes Spring Salads 


: the 














ith a Continued from page 17 
ated Winter Vegetable Mix 1 cup shredded 
ve in Salad raw carrots, 1 cup 
rally shredded raw cabbage 
” not and 1 cup shredded raw turnips. Season 
They with salt and pepper and add 4 sweet 
bout oa. bear’ Ge ee foe ALL the way from strawberries to peaches—any fruit is 
— gherkins. Serve in nests of crisp lettuce. better when served with Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. More deli- 
nang- cious! More healthful! 
> ma- Banana and Peanut- Peel bananas, cut : — , , 
Na enhan eked in half lengthwise. Enjoy to the limit home-grown fruits this summer. The 
moth __ Spread one layer milk and cream and honey produced at home. Eat them with 
ds on of the 0 pe — — = the world’s tastiest, crispest corn flakes. Kellogg’s have a 
feed cover wit ne other layer. Place the : ’ oat 
i whole banana in a bed of crisp lettuce. wonder flavor that simply can’t be copied! 
; size, —— with a spoonful of mayonnaise You'll like Kellogg’s for breakfast, lunch or dinner. Ideal 
a aan Genny. for the children’s supper. So easy to digest. 
early Pineapple Salad Pineapple slices, soft Kellogg’s are a real farm product themselves. More than 
_ ee a - 12,000,000 people eat them daily. It takes a year’s bumper 
relop- ; ’ ; j : 
f the grape jelly, lettuce leaves. Arrange in- crop from 700 acres of corn to supply just one day’s demand. 
lities; dividual nests of lettuce. Spread the pine- About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 
uring apple rings with a thin layer of the cheese are used daily—and tons and tons of 
ghtly and decorate each ring, using four walnut hard fruits 
r this meats. Place a pineapple slice on each orcnar 4 
id be salad plate, and - ee — of _ ~_ Ask your grocer for Kellogg’s—in 
a generous spoonful of jelly to add color ae 
“high to the salad. Garnish at one side with a the red-and-green package. The waxtite 
re or spoonful of salad dressing. inner sealed wrapper keeps the flakes 
- and , _ , oven-fresh. Served everywhere. Made 
ut 45 Grapefruit Peel grapefruit, cutting away Kell in Battle Creek. 
some- Salad all the white skin. Remove by °88 
looks the pulp, keeping each section : : 
t ten whole. Arrange sections on lettuce or More corn is used for Kellogg’s than all other 
ed to small crisp cabbage leaves. Put a table- ready-to-eat cereals. 
fumes spoon of grated American cheese in the 
y dis- center. Maraschino cherries may be used 
ed or for decoration. Serve with either French 








o the dressing or mayonnaise. 
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Be Your Own 
Interior Decorator 


You can easily make the most attractive 
pillows, slip covers and curtains with that 
much desired tailored finish if you will use 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Interesting, practical suggestions for 
making these articles and many others 
as well are given in our 


New Sewing Book 

We will send you a copy 
of the new Spring issue 
and a three yard sample 
of tape for 10c. Send for 
your copy today. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Dept 910 Orange, N. J. 











10S ALL MAKES 
Atwater-Kent, Ma- 
jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. Used, 
bew and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown's Radio Exch. 
Dept. G, 3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 









made SAFE 


Ww women in the past used caustic and 
poisonous antiseptics for feminine hygiene 
is explainable. Until recently, bichloride of mer- 
cury and compounds of carbolic acid were the 
only germicides powerful enough. 

But now Zonite has made feminine hygiene 
safe. No poisoning effects from Zonite in actual 
use on the membranes. No danger even if acci- 
dentally swallowed. Zonite is also non-caustic. 
It will never cause areas of scat-tissue nor inter- 
fere with normal secretions. Yet it is far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid that 
may be allowed on the body. Sold everywhere 
in bottles: 30c, 60c, $1.00. 

Mail coupon. Get frank booklet—complete 
information about feminine hygiene 


SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSeeeSGeeeeeeeenaneanace 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION FJ-04 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets 
checked below. 

00 The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

O Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Pi ncnerecesed = 
(Please print name) 
MN cers ac eoe eae aie ear esa taw ees 
ee eT Ee ee eee 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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| then is the time to think of repairs. 


the (hiseen of Old 
CHESTS 


However that may be, certain it is that 
lowboys were the least common of all 
drawer pieces. I think we may safely say 
that they belonged only to the wealthy. In 
direct contradiction to this, I know of 
three lowboys bought out of very ordinary 
farm homes. But I 


Continued from 
page 20 


did not see these | 


pieces, and perhaps after all they were not | 


lowboys but the nether portion of a high- 
boy divorced from its mate. 


Chest-on-Chest Not Rare 


HE chest-on-chest is related in style to 

the highboy, but is less graceful and not 
so much sought after. It has not the 
beautiful legs of the highboy, being of a 
more sturdy, utilitarian outline, with three 
and sometimes four large drawers extend- 
ing to the floor, upheld by a short bracket 
foot. It was the highboy and the chest- 
on-chest which every colonial housekeeper 
longed to call her own, and they were hall, 
dining-room and parlor pieces, and not at 
all confined to chamber use. 

For the bedroom, there were bureaus 
with detached, unrelated mirrors hung 
discreetly above them, an artistic note 
which we have begun to appreciate all 
over again, after a long era of large glasses 
swung unsteadily on too-slender uprights. 
Nothing can surpass the quiet dignity of 
one of these old chests of drawers in maple 


| or deep-toned cherry, with an old glass 


hung above it and a Sheffield candlestick 
on either side. I always associate candle- 
sticks with old bureaus. 

Mahogany, cherry and cherry combined 
with maple are the woods of which old 
bureaus were commonly made. Virginia 
walnut is sometimes found in old southern 
homes, and one old dresser I have is of 
butternut. Some of these old chests are 
too clumsy for other than upstairs storage 
use, but most of them, like the everyday 
husband, need only a little dusting and 
coaxing to make them beautiful in a 
variety of uses. 


Refinishing is Hard Work 


F you have one of these old chests, you 
are blessed among women. And if your 
grandmothers and old maid aunts in the 
generations agone didn’t paint it horrible 
shades of green and red, you should sing 
like the lark. Whatever its present state, 
you will do best to reduce it to virgin wood 
by the use of a varnish remover. Taking 
off old paint is the dirtiest job on earth, 
and the oldest clothes you own are too good 
for it. The case-knife muck-scraping 
greatly appeals to children, so I find it 
wise to offer jobs to all Saturday-morning 
comers at 25 cents each. True, they all 
quit before quitting time, and I have to 
finish the task; still, it is a good method. 
When all the old finish is removed and 
you have washed the wood with — os 
e- 
store as little as possible, and insist that 
your repair man use old wood for the 
purpose. Do not be too much concerned 
about wormholes, faint warps, occasional 
splits and dents. An honest defect is a 
guarantee of age. 
runs and see that you have proper handles. 





Put in new drawer | 


If you have old brass ones, do not have | 


them relacquered. Simply scrub them in 
soap and water. If you must have new 
brass ones, choose cannily. Get them 
small, in an antique finish, and be certain 
you are buying a bonafide colonial pattern. 
If you are dubious about it, better choose 
a plain wood knob. 

Now you are ready to finish. If you will 
tell us the kind of wood in your chest, 
directions for finishing will be sent, if re- 
quest is accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 





Sell EROSEEY 
ICYBALL Refrigerator 
Makes tCE fromH EAT 








ICYBALL is an amaz- 
‘jing new type mechanical 
a refricerator that needs neither 
'* electricity nor gas and costs 
only 2c a day to run. Enjoy 
this modern convenience in 
your own home Show to 
friends and make money. 





Costs 
only- 
yRa7 For Small Towns and Farms 


Brings all the pleasure of mechanical refriz- 
eration to homes where electricity is not avail- 
a able. Saves food from spoiling Saves lives! 

No moving parts. Nothing complicated. Nothing 
to get out of order. Guaranteed. Rush name and 
address for information on how you ean be the 
distributor in your locality—get your own ICY 
RALL Refrigerator without eost—and make up to 
$100 weekly and over. Write today. 

ICYBALL 


CR Os LEY DIVISION 


784 ARLINGTON ST., CINCINNATI, O. 




















Burns \} 
96%, Air 





— 


Sensational, Money-Saving Opportunity! 
$2.00 allowed on any old Iron, regard- 
less of condition—trade {t In for a brand 
new Diamond Iron on this amazing short-time 
Introductory Offer! 


NEW uesting IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 
Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
and comfortable in any home. Ends hot stove 
drudgery forever! Use it anywhere, Indoors or outdoors. 
Saves 779 steps per average lroning. Beats gas orelectricity. 
Burns 96% air, 4% common kerosene (coal oil). No attachments, 
cords, wires nor tubes to bother with. Quick, regulated. uniform 
heat. Always ready. Lasts a lifetime. Low priced. Guaranteed. 


FREE TRIALIAGENTS! 


Norisk, noobligation. Try] may 

e up to $12 a Day 
for 30days FREE. Return] Make up to$42 a Day 
if not delighted. Write quick for] jerk and trade Ia old 
amazing introductory $2 Trade-lirone at $2 apiece! We stand 
in Offer and Free Trial 9ppor- expense. No experience nor} 
The Ak letter oe c y-' canitel fy —R— 

e ron mp Co. a 
$84 tron Bidg. Akron, O.(22° Free Outfit Offer 























No rub 
Leverage makes it easy. Saves 
Keeps hands out 
of suds. Factory prices. Mail delivery. No 
agents. Catalog free. HANDY WASHER 
CO., 2468 E. Fayette, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Squeezes suds through the cloth. 
or wear. 
back-breaking work. 








200 stove, range and furnace bar- 
ains. Porcelain enamelranges, 
choice of 6 colors. Oil, 
gasoline and gas stoves, fur- 
maces. Casb or terms. 24-hour 
shipment. 30 day Free Trial. 
Satisfaction or money back. 5- 
Year Guaran' 29 years in 












Write today for FREE book. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Ave. 

lamazoo Michigan 


| naneeS4152 A ie vreviite ylele) 










Up set Direct to You"! 









When answering advertisements say, 
“TI saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Pi Rest Your FYES 


7 By Phyllis Wray 


0 ID you ever stop to realize how hard 
al your eyes work? Every minute that 
you’re awake, they are looking and looking 
and looking. Cold winds blow dust into 
them. Indoors, you strain them with fine 











cal sewing and poor lighting. You screw them 
> up to keep out the bright sun, and screw 
joy them up again to peer into dark closets or 


ir ° ° 
to read in dim corners. No wonder we get 
lines around the eyes sooner than else- 





1S where! . ee 
. You can do much to save your eyes and SSPEESEE ES “<,. 
i1- to keep them young-looking, if you will : Ct. oo 


oof give a minute’s thought to them two or 
nd three times during the day. Dark circles 
under the eyes are something to regard 
. rather seriously. If they come when you 
are tired and disappear after a good night’s 
sleep, then their cause is obvious and 
| their cure is simply more sleep. But if 
| they persist and are more or less chronic, 
= I would suggest that you let your doctor 
look you over, for they are often a signal 
of a run-down condition which you should 
not ignore. 

Your precious eyes deserve a toilet 
preparation all their own, in the form of a 
good eye lotion. Get the eye-cup habit. 
Fine dirt gets into your eyes all the time. 
Be sure to wash it out every day. The 
best time to do this is the late afternoon, 
when you clean yourself up to greet the 
returning menfolks. Use an eye-cup and 
eye lotion then to wash your eyes; it will 
tone and brighten them and help you to 








~ “ 


—_ 1 


ee 
Laieg without” costs more 





look and feel fresh. 

Use your eye lotion also whenever your 
eyes feel dry or burning or strained; when- 
ever your eyes or eyelids look red or in- 
flamed; whenever you have a sty or scaly 
lids; and whenever you get something in 
your eyes. 


Resting Fyes Often Helps 


HEN you are reading or sewing or 

doing any other close work, stop 
occasionally to look up and far away to 
rest your eyes. Many experts recommend 
“palming the eyes’? to soothe and rest 
them. Hold the palms of your hands over 
the eyes for a moment, without pressing 
on the eyeballs, but close enough to shut 
out all light. Remove them after a few 
seconds, and repeat several times. 

For puffiness and flabby lids, make a 
habit of applying little eye pads over your 
closed lids when you lie down for forty 
winks. These are little pads of absorbent 
cotton wet with your eye lotion. They 
should be large enough to cover both 
upper and lower lids. Mold them over 
each eye so that they fit closely. 

Some oculists recommend exercising the 
less-frequently-used muscles of the eye 
daily. To do so, look as far out of the 
right corners of the eyes as possible, keep- 
ing your head unmoving with face straight 
ahead, then out of the left corners, then 
up as far as possible, then down. Repeat 
ten times. In between, squeeze the eyes 
shut tight. 

Every night, when you massage your 
skin with a face cream, stroke the eyelids 
with gentle fingertips. Work outward 


than having this new range 


HEN YOU USE A STOVE that lacks modern conveniences, 


you pay for it over and over again . . . with your time, your 
energy, even your health. Isn’t that too great a cost, when a few dollars 
will place in your kitchen a new labor-saving Perfection oil range? 


This beautiful range is finished in shining white porcelain. The built- 
in oven is porcelain-lined and has an accurate heat indicator. Five 
Giant Superfex burners, one a Big Giant, furnish swift clean heat. 


You can have the same range with Giant Puritan short-drum 
burners for close-up flame, if you wish. There's a choice of 
color, too: white, as shown, or white with gay trim of sea blue, 
apple green, cherry red or golden sand. 


BEAUTIFUL RANGES 


$55 t0$140* New modeis include 


beautiful ranges in great variety, from 
$55 to $140. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.00to $83, 
complete the choice of sizes and styles. 


$15 DOWN These ranges may be 


bought on the new Perfection Pur- 
chase Plan, with a small down payment 
and easy terms. For instance, the white 
range shown above, priced at $140 will be placed in your kitchen for $15 
down..with payment of the balance divided over a period of thirteen months. 


No. 87— New, four-burner range, finished in silver-gray porcelain and 
Perfectolac with satin black. Built-in oven. Heat indicator. Long-chimney 
IR ara a Gorin ie ee a 6 4 Os Oe ee ee ee $55 
=) Dealers displaying this sign offer you free 
- trial and easy terms on any Perfection, and 


No. 87, Price $55 












, from the nose on the upper lids, and in accept your old stove in trade. 
toward the nose on the lower lids. If this is ee 
= : agg thee O ° a” cy TERMS . ices slightly higher in the South, the est and in nada. 
i = SS Sa circular swing, it is / > Small financing charge on deferred payments. 
° rerv s res. " 
ar: See ee ee ae PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio 
aE It is the fashion to spread a tiny bit of PEECTION/. Sige int ge Stele ih Lid. T. eine 
B: cream on the upper lids after you powder FUN n Canada, General Stee ares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
8. your face. This makes the upper lids 
$s. look moist and transparent, which is very 
youthful and attractive. If you powder 
an . a | 
the upper lids, they look crépey and old. 
Have you a special beauty problem? Write to Z UVNLN an és 
say Phyllis Wrey of The Farm Journal about it and 
a9 get help Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 


please 
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How to J lop hig fuel Bills 


VEN though kerosene is one of the 

cheapest of all fuels, the Florence 
Range uses it most sparingly. What burns 
is the vapor from kerosene (coal oil) 
mixed with heated air. 


The Florence has no wicks and the 
burner is so short that the flame is cen- 
tered right on the bottom of the cooking 
vessel. This famous Florence principle 
of focused heat means not only quick, 
intense heat but conservation of fuel. 
And, of course, you burn a Florence only 
when actually cooking. 


You will cut fuel bills sharply with a 
Florence and at the same time save 
drudgery and valuable time. There is no 
smoke, no smell, no danger. 


The newest Florence model, (FR-51) 
shown above, is a gleaming beauty in 
Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel. 
The five burners are “staggered” and take 








ob 


= a a —— FE 
s Be Your Own Bossi 
Make Money Weaving é) 
~ Abs = — wes: De 
eas} Be independent? ven, women, 
= everywhere are pleasantly and 
f profitably established in busi- 
Dess, weaving rugs, carpets, 
mats, portieres, scarfs, etc., on 
NEWCOMB 
wy AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
j) Easytooperate. NoExperience Nec- 
essary. We teach you freetodobeau- 
— tiful work at the start. Write for free 
- literature and learn how. 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 540 Taylor St., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
JIM-MIN-IE @ metals without use of 
powder, paste or liquid 
Works like magic. Sells like wildfire. 150-300% profit. 


Write for free sample. 
CHRISTY INC., 532 Water St., Newark, New York 
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Christy’s Polishin Cloth 
Removes tarnish _ = all 


SAVE WITH FOCUSED 


HEAT 


_— 






In Ming Green, 
Old Ivory and 
Black enamel 


HEAT 








less space than the ordinary four-burner 
range. The built-in oven has an accurate 
side-wall thermometer and two burners 
that will give a temperature of over 650 
degrees. The price is most moderate—at 
hardware, furniture, department stores. 

Florence Stoves come in a variety of 
models and sizes to accommodate all 
needs and pocket-books, 


You should also have one of the 
Florence Water Heaters. You get the joy 
of constant hot water at a cost of but a 
few cents a day for kerosene. 

Just send us your name so we can mail 
you (without charge) our 36-page booklet, 
“Shorter Kitchen Hours.” It is full of ree- 
ipes and “inside” household information 
compiled by a domestic science expert. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. K-2, Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in the principal cities, dealers everywhere 


FIORINCE 


| the honest, 


[ he Courteous Way 


+ : 
Lhe art of conversation 


By Mary Blake Woodson 


IKE everything else, there’s no place 
like home for learning usage of polite 
conversation. You can’t be coarse or un- 
couth, or murder the king’s English, at 
home and hope not to be tripped up 
abroad. So listen in while your child 
plays house and you'll see what you are 
achieving at home. You are the book 
from which your child learns. Firmly 
oust from your own conversation the 
faults revealed and play house with your 
child. It will teach both of you con- 
versational poise and ease and will help 
you check up on yourself. 

In your contacts with outsiders, don’t 
be nervous, anxious or afraid of them. Let 
go. Take it easy. Trying too hard often 
only causes bad breaks or a “smart 
alecky”’ manner. And don’t be prissy or 
affected, or use big, unaccustomed words. 
Use plain English. Be yourself, frank and 
gracious. And don’t let threatened pauses 
scare you. They aren’t calamitous, and a 
calm moment or two will bring just the 
right thing to bridge any silence, while 
panicky rushing in to avoid it often 
accomplishes only the inane. 

Never indulge in scandal, gossip, unkind 
ridicule, criticisms, symptoms, operations, 
family troubles and skeletons, religion, 
politics or anything about which there is 
likely to be a wide difference of opinion or 
a chance for hot arguments. But if you 
do argue, don’t shout, wax insulting or 
derisive. You have a right to your own 
opinions, but not to everybody else’s. 
Your doctor is the only person really in- 
terested in your symptoms and opera- 
tions. And gossip and criticisms only 
offer the malicious tale-bearer a chance to 
cause hard feelings where friendliness 
might just as easily be. 


Some Important Don'ts 


ON’T be gloomy, moody or tempera- 

mental. Don’t habitually ‘‘knock.”’ 
Don’t fulsomely flatter, either, but always 
say pleasant, cheerful things. Repeat 
them, but never the unkind things others 
say. Don’t monopolize conversations or 
be a know-it-all with a last-word attitude 
about everything. Nobody knows this 
much, nor enough to wave off as worthless 
sometimes more-authentic 
opinions of others. And don’t gabble or 
pretend to know more than you do. 

Don’t ride rough-shod over the torn 
feelings of others by speaking of their 
physical handicaps, family tragedies, 
deaths, divorces and so on, even sym- 
pathetically. Don’t even refer to anything 
else that might arouse notice or their 
painful memories of them. And don’t, 


| don’t ever mention or ask the cost of 


HEAD 


cHEst © oO LDS 
Quick Relief With 


APANESE BIL 


“Don’t Let Pain Keep You At Home” 

It’s remarkable how quickly JAPANESE OIL breaks opa 
cold. Often in 24 to 48 hours. For head cold inhale anti- 
veptic vapors. For chest cold, sore throat, rub in vigor- 
ously. JAPANESE OIL also used by millions of busy 
people instead of Hot Water Bags, Electric Devices, Greasy 
Salves, Sticky Plasters, for Rh i N igia, Sore 
Muscles, Sprains, Stiff Joints. Rub it on. It generatesa 
pleasant soothing warmth that drives out the pain QUICK! 
Won't burn or blister your skin. 46 years success 


it. At Druggists. 
Make a Dollar an Hour. 


AGENT. Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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anything. That’s purely a personal mat- 
ter and will immediately stamp you as 
socially impossible. Cost, in dollars or 
effort, does not belong in polite society. 

If you'll just remember these points 
and keep a really kindly, tolerant attitude 
toward others, you’ll be safe and con- 
versationally all right. There’s just one 
thing more: When making ‘small talk,” 
fish hard for what interests the other 
fellow. For once having found that, your 
troubles are over. 

Being a good listener will not only 
be easier on you, but earn you the reputa- 
tion of being charming, learned and respon- 
sive, without the other fellow’s once 
suspecting you’ve played a harmless joke 
on him by guilelessly shifting the burden 
of making conversation onto his shoulders 
in a way to make him proud of himself. 
For naturally he’ll talk longest and most 
entertainingly about what lies nearest his 
own heart! 
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Use Your PRETTIES | oowr Dowie Neneh, 


Ay y= TRY RINSO—IT’S GREAT 
while they are fresh and up to date . IN WASHERS 


By Miriam Clark Ute 


A RE you one of those women who, when 
they are given something pretty for 


MY NEW WASHER WORKS FINE, 
BUT 1! JUST CAN'T GET BILL’S 
WORK-SHIRTS CLEAN. 
THEY’RE SO GRIMY 


lace 
lite 





—_ their house, put it away in a drawer with 

» at the idea of using it at some indefinite time | 

hill in the future? If you are, it is well to | 
“4 realize the fact that, unless your philosophy 
“ie of living is revised, that time is very apt 

ae never to come. 


During the first ten years of our mar- 


the riage, the pretty guest-towels and the 
per daintily crochet-edged bath-towels which 
help were given me as engagement presents, 
ep were scarcely ever used. At first the 
site reason was that I was adding to the family 


Let exchequer by doing extra work, so I sent 
ns my laundry out, and I felt I should save 


The makers of these 


— my good towels until I could have time to “ 

nave do my own laundry. — | 38 leading washers 
ae When that time came, with it came my | d Ri 

ras. first baby, and with her came additional | recommen inso 


Horton 
Laundryette 
Laundry Queea 
Meadow Lark 
Meadows 
Select-A-Speed 


ABC 

American Beauty 
Apex 

Automatic 
Barton 


and work and the washing of other dainty 
— little things and some not quite so dainty, 
nd a so the time to wash <he linen I had been 
the saving was again crowded out. 

vhile I still thought that a little later I would 


MRS. RAY WAS RIGHT ABOUT 
RINSO. I'VE NEVER SEEN A 





























ften have more time, when baby was a little SWEETER, WHITER WASH = ; 
. : g 3 One Minute 
kind older, but other little ones with even more Speed Queen Prima 
washing still delayed the ‘“‘some day.” | se ag ; oma 
a? Boss Roto Verso 
zion, Fancy Work Soon Out of Date Coffield Safety 
re 1s Conlon Sunnysuds 
m or TRIP to the homes of some older | Crystal Triplex 
you friends and relatives awakened me to Decker Universal 
g or a realization that if I did not begin to | Dexter = a ; 
own live as I hoped sometime to live, that | Eden ere 
%e . : Edenette Whirldry 
ise’s. looked-for time would never come. } 
. - : Faultess 1900,W hirlpool 
y in- _One of these older friends, a woman of Gainaday Woodrow 
yera- 65, had a whole chiffonier filled with dainty Haag Zenith 
only towels, hand-embroidered _ pillow-cases, Rinso gives thick, lasting suds 
e to hemstitched sheets, lovely scarfs, table in hand-power washers, too 
iness linen and beautiful spreads, many of them 
with the cards of the givers still pinned to , 
them. Some of them were of the vintage : 
of 1875, but even the more recent gifts had sa 
era- never been used. ’ 2 — 
ck.” This careful woman had been saving “aout vy 7 ' ae - : a 
ways them until she was ready to live as she | 
peat sometime hoped to do. In the meantime, ° 
shers her family had grown up with common, T t S 
iS Or coarse articles, and had done without | ese Sa e, Qs l Nn g SU 
tude heautifying touches entirely, because their 
this mother had acquired the habit of putting | . ‘ « b 4 
hless away all the nice things to use at some | work like magic in tu or wasner 
ontic vague future time. She finally came to | 
le or the point where she could not even get her | f f 
own consent to use them, no matter how say thousands of farm women 
torn festive or special the occasion might be. 
their ’ “TIOR WASHING clothes snow-white, lightweight, puffed-up soaps—it's so com- 
dies, Don't Leave Out-Moded Fancy Work nothing equals Rinso!"’ declares Mrs.L. pact. No bar soaps, chips, or water softener 
eal HAT a mistake it really is to put off Stepman,whose home is in Keokuk, Iowa. needed with Rinso. Wonderful in tub or 
hefe YY using all the accessories that make | Women everywhere are enthusiastic machine! The makers of 38 washers rec- 
on’t, nied b miety tay a until ish, about this famous “no-work” soap. A little | ommend it. (See list above.) 
t of Wh Je I p Satie Tolices a ees ae ee gives a lot of active, /asting suds—even in Trv i dish 
mat- wasteful, or that we chauid not keep some hardest water! Suds that loosen dirt and ry it for dishes 
. - extra nice things for special occasions, I do | yo the grimiest work clothes bright and Farm mom “te _ 4 dishes, floors, 
. believe that we should let ourselves and | clean. painte woodwork—for milk-cans, strainers 
Fs tn our children enjoy artistic touches and | “I don’t have to scrub or boil a thing, and separators. Its rich suds loosen dirt. 
tude dainty influences as we go along. I be- the clothes come out so white and sweet,” —Sterilize, too. 
con- lieve poem ee inspire carefulness and | says Mrs. J. W. Gurley, who lives in Sedg- If you have never used Rinso, we will 
one ~— mtn +> a on whe ently | wick County, Kansas. send you FREE a full-sized package on re- 
alk,” ssiaiiel , : . quest. Write to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 
, enjoy washing pretty china, but who find Safe... and so thrift ;, ' 
ther no particular pleasure in washing plain fe ‘ ifty F-44, Cambridge, Mass. 
your thick dishes. We should find many special Clothes washed the Rinso way last /onger, Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 
family occasions to use the good china for they don’t need to be scrubbed thread- — 
. and the dainty linens. The whole family bare. Hands are spared, too. 
a will enjoy it. Rinso is a real money-saving soap. Cu 
ao Let us give our families many happy for cup, it gives iaiee as pr aa Mu 
‘ok memories to take with them as they leave 
the home nest, instead of leaving them fie : 
when we die a few pieces of out-of-date M || R 
— unwanted fancy work to divide among HilOons USe InsO 
se ‘ themselves, and their only memories : é 
_ sordid ones of the bare, unbeautified house | in tub, washer and dishpan 
: which we had failed to make into a home, 
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TheWATCH 
of DESTINY] 





A smart, small 
watch, destined 
to be as fa- 
mous as the 
Ingersoll 
Yankee 





The INGERSOLL 
MITE. #5°° 


The newest Ingersoll 
a wrist watch small and 
smart enough for a woman's 
taste but sturdy enough for a 
man’s work. Equally appropriate for 
wear with overalls or evening 
clothes, the Mite is destined to be 
as famous as the Ingersoll Yankee 
the world’s greatest value in mer- 
chandise. Made with chromium 
finish case that will not tarnish or 
stain the wrist. Engraved design. 


We Service Ingersolls: Should your 
Ingersoll ever need attention, send it to the 
Ingersoll Service Department, Waterbury, 
Conn., for prompt repairing or replace- 


ment at small cost. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. 


pIVIsStOoNn oF WATERATRY creck COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco - Montreal 






Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 








Illustrations 
“4 actual’ 







The world’s 
most famous 
watch 

Radiolite ® 
$2.25 






JUNIOR 
I $3.25 
Remarkable 


value in a 

small, thin 

model watch 
Radiolite 
$4.00 


24. 






SPRING Again 


unless exactly the right time for it came! 

They didn’t talk about him much, 
though, to Mary Eloise, seeing how much 
she was cut up by the illustrator’s jealousy. 

So it was Mrs. Dolliver who first under- 
stood the seriousness of things, when she 
found Mary Eloise crying, one night, 
when she went in to tuck her in bed. 

‘‘What is it, honey? What is it?’’ said 
Mrs. Dolliver, sharply, when she saw the 
bed clothes shaking. 

“It’s Hector. He’s positively insulting. 
He doesn’t trust me. I won’t stand for it. 
I won't!” 

She didn’t have to. For the next day 
afterward, the illustrator released her from 
the engagement—for her own good— in a 
set, sarcastic speech. 

“T was loose-minded to ask you—-when 
I couldn’t support you decently 

for years. A girl like you 
should marry money, any- 
how. Not a pauper!” he 
said, with a harsh voice, 
and fixed eyes; and went 
out rudely. 


PRING 
damp, 


indeed—a 

low-spirited, 

melancholy spring for 

Mary Eloise. But she 
held her head up natu- 
rally, and went out riding 
with the man from Wall 
Street more than ever, eve- 
nings—showing the world; and 
the inmates of Number 49 did 
not know what to _ think, 


. although 
generally they were in favor of the change 


and of Jones, the broker. For he was 
more and more agreeable and _ polished. 
And free with money. Besides giving 
them his experiences about making money 
in Wall Street. But against Wall Street 
for women—until just the right time 
came! For they were quite frank with 
him now about their own investments. 

So when Mary Eloise gave in finally and 
was engaged to him, there was general 
satisfaction over the match-——excepting 
Mrs. Bloodgood, the henna-haired woman, 
and the young illustrator, Hector Smith. 

The latter took to dropping in the 
boarding-house to talk with Mr. Dolliver, 
and casting aspersions on Jones. 

“A broker, huh! If he’s a broker, I’m 
Queen Victoria’s middle name,” he said, 
choking. 

But he had no real grounds for his 
accusation, when he was pinned right down 
to it. 

“But I'll get him, don’t fret,’’ he told 
Old Man Dolliver. ‘‘That’s all I live for 
now—I’ll see she don’t marry that greasy- 
haired con-man. It’s some kind of racket 
he’s working.” 


ESIDES Smith, the Wall Street broker 

had one more enemy. 

“Hell and lightning,” said Bill Bailey, 
the parrot, every time he heard his foot- 
steps going by Mrs. Billings’ door. The 
late Mr. Billings had been a New Bedford 
sea captain, it was understood. And 
presently Mrs. Billings herself rather 
turned against Jones, basing her judg- 
ment more and more upon the parrot’s. 

“‘He’s mighty near infallible that way 
a regular barometer on people. I’m get- 
ting sorry myself that she’s going to marry 
him,” she said. 

A change in Jones’s plans had come 
lately; he was going out of town on busi- 
ness soon; and he and Mary Eloise were 
going to be married before he started. 

“What do we really know about him, 
anyhow?” Mrs. Billings was asking Miss 
Spencer, when she was up in her room 
sewing. For they were all buried in sew- 
ing——both for the bride and on their own 
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account. And the tailor-made woman did 
not reply. 

“Did you ever see him yourself before 
he came here?”’ 

“No.” 

“T thought not, 
bit off a thread. 

“Go on.” 

“Then what do you know? Except he’s 
flattered you, and played up to you. And 
talked about grand acquaintances. And 
how he was going to make our fortunes in 
those stocks.” 

And Miss Spencer grew still more distant 
now. “Why argue? I will show you what 
he is, very quickly,” she said; and gathered 
up her Pomeranian; and went out, very 
cold and proud. 

She was not so proud the next day; 

though much colder—even numb. For 

, an answer to her cable, requesting 
information on D. Cuyler 

Jones, had come back from 
her friend, Mrs. Cuyler, in 

Europe: 

*‘Never heard of him!” 

The more she read it, 

the more numb was Miss 

Spencer. For it was diffi- 

cult to know just how to 

act. In the first place, 
the wedding was only 24 
hours away; and in the 
second place, there was that 
matter of the investments that 
Jones was completing for every- 
body in the house; his five 
mother-in-laws, he called them now, 
joking—the time having suddenly come 
right for getting into Wall Street, it ap- 
peared. 


” 


said Mrs. Billings, and 


~— 








ND God knows how much the other 
fools will be cleaned out by him,”’ said 
Miss Spencer to Fifi, the Pomeranian. 
But she knew well enough what he had of 
hers. 

“If worse comes to worst, we can sell 
the rest, and pay them somehow,” she 
said. 

For, of course, if it hadn’t been for 
her indorsement he probably never would 
have landed them all so thoroughly. ‘‘The 
old guard dies, but never surrenders,”’ she 
said, and laughed briefly. ‘And what 
difference, anyhow? We're practically 
extinct, at best, Fifi. And I’ll save enough 
to send you to a kennel for the rest of 
your life, in case of suicide.” 

Late that night Miss Spencer put out 
her light, and opened the door softly into 
the hall; and it was so late that Mr. 
Dolliver had turned out the hall lights, 
economizing, evidently thinking every- 
body was in bed. 

But somebody was going down the 
stairs—a figure in white. And staring, 
she saw it was the one she had been hoping 
to get to—Mary Eloise, in some sort of 
white negligee. 

When she got down to the first floor 
after her, she peeped into the door of the 
dark Courting Room. The girl was sitting 
there, on the arm of the largest chair in 
the place—kissing the high back, and 
whispering the first name of the illus- 
trator. And she said not a word of D. 
Cuyler Jones. 

“Don’t, dear. 
made mother, after a minute. 
not sporting.” 

The girl knew the voice right away, 
after the first scare. And Miss Spencer 
sat down in the high-backed chair her- 
self, and pulled her down into her arms- 
making the most of this last opportunity 
to hold her. 

“‘What’s the trouble, kid? 
you carrying on like this?” 

“Oh, Spence, what’s money? 
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money, after all? It’s not everything, is 
it?” 

“No,” said the tailor-made woman, 
after a minute, hoarsely. ‘But it’s not 
negligible, exactly; not entirely negligible.” 


ND then they both sat up. For some 
one was coming down the upper 
stairs; and the two fled to the dining-room 
door under the lower staircase and waited. 
It was Mrs. Billings. She went straight 
to the front door, as if answering a clan- 
destine signal. And there was a man out- 
side in a full black beard. 

“Take it off. You’re back home now 
you absent-minded ninny,” whispered 
Mrs. Billings, in her hard, curt way. And 
the visitor snatched off the fake beard; 
and the two moved into the Courting 
Room. 

Mary Eloise had fled, leaving Miss 
Spencer alone, listening in. 

“‘He’s a crook. I know it. You ought 
to see the place he went to tonight,” said 
young Smith, the illustrator: and told fur- 
ther details. 

“Now, the door-knobs! 
them?’ : 

“I got them all fixed, when he was out, 
earlier in the evening. 

She stood there muttering to herself 
something about men—after he had gone 
out again. And then Miss Spencer stepped 
out, and whispered to her. 

“Not here. Upstairs!” said the New 
Englander, when she had jerked around, 
and knew that Miss Spencer had heard 
and seen. 

So the two went up into her room, and 
exchanged reports: Miss Spencer on the 
cable; and Mrs. Billings on the matter of 
the door-knobs, and the detective work of 
the illustrator. 

“T had to have a man, and I couldn’t 
use that old windbag, Dolliver, naturally,” 
said Mrs. Billings. 

“For fear of heart strain,’ said Miss 
Spencer—alluding to the so-called heart 
complaint that had kept Mr. Dolliver 
from working for so many years. 

“You can’t depend on any of them,” 
said Mrs. Billings. ‘‘But I had to have 
one on this. And that young jealous, love- 
sick artist fool was running around in a 
false beard—crazy as a March hare— 
following this Jones anyway. SoI tooka 
chance with him, and that door-knob 
trap. For something had to be done, 
quick!”’ 


What about 


“PRING in Center Street. Spring and 
i) ten in the morning. Open windows, 
kids skipping rope, loafers loafing, trucks 
rattling, vegetable men howling unin- 
telligible spring songs in the back streets. 
The two men by the desk in the basement 
room in Police Headquarters looked up. 

“‘What’d I tell you, when you opened up 
that window?” said the slim, sleek-dressed 
one. 

“What about?” inquired the older one 
with the stiff gray mustache behind the 
desk. 

‘‘Look what’s blowing in!” 

The young man with tousled hair and 
absent-minded eyes walked straight to- 
ward the desk, carrying four door-knobs by 
their stems very carefully before him. 

“‘What’s the idea, buddy?” asked the 
young plain-clothes man, keeping per- 
fectly still. But the older one behind the 
desk got up, watching zlosely. Last year, 
about this time, an unbalanced com- 
munist had blown in there, with a couple 
of pineapples. 

“What you got there?” insisted the 
young one, still standing motionless—but 
all ready! 

“Finger prints.” 

“Yeah? And then what?” 

But then he told them his ideas, quite 
sensibly, and showed them the knobs, with 
the film of oil on them. Two dark ones, 
and two light ones, with their impressions, 
all ready for 
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Like the Kitchenkook, the 
American Copper Co il 
Water Heater makes and 
burns its own low-cost gas 
from gasoline. The in- 
tensely hot, blue flame is 
directly in contact with the 
24 feet of copper coil 
ja which the water 
flows. Heats a gallon oj 
water per minute at a 
cost of about 6 cents per 
hund red 


ny Complete Gas Gooking 6 
Heating Lighting Service 9 
for every Homé 





=~ 


i * imagine your kitchen with a Kitchenkook 
range like the one shown above, finished in white porcelain enamel trim- 
med with grey—or perhaps you would prefer a color scheme of rich ivory 
and pale green. 

No matter where you live, you can enjoy this modern gas range, for the 
American Kitchenkook makes its own gas from gasoline, a low-cost fuel, 
obtainable everywhere. Kitchenkook offers to every home the equivalent 
of city gas service, with all its cleanliness, convenience and safety; with 
even greater cooking speed and much lower operating expense. 

The Kitchenkook range is ultra-modern in design and finish. Observe its 
graceful lines and pleasing proportions. Kitchenkook has every possible 
convenience for operating, including a new, improved Instant Lighter, 
easy-working built-in pump, combination fuel and pressure gauge. 
Kitchenkooks are made in 18 models, from a two-burner hot plate on up 
to the beautiful large ranges with oven and broiler which are offered in 
six models. See the American Kitchenkook in operation. Write your 
Name and Address in the margin of this page and mail it tous. We will 
give you the name of your local Kitchenkook dealer who will be glad to 
demonstrate and show you the various Kitchenkook models. We'll also 
send you your free copy of the interesting book, “Gas Service for Every 


Home.” 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. D-5 ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK,N.Y. OAKLAND, CAL. 


SM HE I 2_U1-C 


TCHENKOO 


Economical Gas Service ~-for Every Home 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 


ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 


chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water often 
becomes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
cause the loss of half or two-thirds your 
hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.’’ Remem- 
ber that in every hatch there is the danger 
of some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose bowel 
and intestinal troubles. Don’t let a few 
chicks infect your entire flock. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this Company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.’-—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens. I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken busi- 
ness. Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a bex of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. It’s just the only 
thing to keep the chicks free from disease. 
We raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”’ 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder-working 
remedy it is when used in the drinking 
water for baby chicks. So you can prove 
—as thousands have proven—that it will 
reduce your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c 
for a package of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 
for extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 280 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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Tikes Care of 1,100 TURKS 


LEVEN hundred turkeys. What a 
} job to take care of them! But 

H. C. Gingerich, lowa county, Iowa, 
took care of that many turkeys last year 
in about an hour a day, by having the 
work properly systematized. 

The turkeys were secured early last 
spring from a hatchery. Until they were 
eight weeks old they were never on the 
ground, but were kept in ordinary brooder- 
houses with sun-porches having hardware- 
cloth floors. Then they were put in range 
shelters (with space beneath the roosts 
closed off to keep the poults away from 
droppings) where for more than two months 


they were kept on a 20-acre alfalfa field. 
The shelter was moved to new ground 
every five to seven days. 

Feed once a day and water twice a day 
was the rule. The 80 to 100 gallons of 
drinking water was hauled to the feeding 
grounds where it was kept in barrels which 
let it flow automatically into drinking- 
troughs. 

The turkeys were fed commercial poultry 
mash, corn and wheat. Feed was kept 
before them all the time in self-feeders, 
approximately a day’s supply being put in 
daily, so that there was practically a clean 
supply of feed daily. 
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Why Canadians eat more EGGS 


Continued from page 28 


Provision is made, however, for the 
producer and first receiver to delegate 
their right to candle and grade to the 
second receiver, the first individual who 
in the ordinary course of the trade would 
be candling and grading. That means 
that a large volume of ungraded eggs still 
moves, and no one has yet come forward 
with a method that is eminently satis- 
factory to all concerned, of identifying 
individual producers’ lots in ungraded 
shipments. 

Recent amendments to the regulations 
require that all producers selling ungraded 
eggs shall be paid on the graded basis. 
Provision is made, however, that the return 
on small lots of less than 15 dozen may be 
the average grading of the aggregate of 
all the small lots contained in that ship- 
ment or delivery 

Once a producer’s interest is really 
aroused through the premium for the 
higher grades, he demands his own grading. 
It is the indifferent producer, or the one 
who is trying to deceive, that for the most 
part objects to grading. 


The Place of the Co-Operatives 

N purchase and assembly of eggs for 

shipment, the large co-operative asso- 
ciations in Canada have played an impor- 
tant part in the Canadian Egg Trade 
Improvement Campaign, as have also the 
wholesale and retail trade organizations. 
The biggest problem is to awaken in the 
producer the possibilities of his own in- 
dustry and how they can best be capital- 
ized to his own advantage. Too often the 
appeal for improvement is made without 
tangible price incentive. 

In Canada the co-operatives, through 
the medium of the standards and price 
differentials, have been able to show their 
memberships the utility of improvement, 
with resultant great strides in quality. 


In six years Canadian egg production 
and consumption doubled, and quality 
improved immensely. For four years 
Canadian egg-producers have received the 
highest egg prices paid to producers of 
any country in the world. 

For two years in succession previous to 
1928, a considerable block of Canadian 
eggs, sold and shipped to Great Britain in 
the fall of the year, were returned and sold 
in Canada. In 1928, most of the exports 
sold early in the year were resold in 
Canada before shipment. 

In other words, within her own boun- 
daries and in the elaboration of her own 
market, Canada has found it possible to 
build up a really profitable poultry in- 
dustry. This has been most apparent in 
the prairie provinces and those sections 
farthest removed from the larger markets. 
For instance, the Manitoba Co-Operative 
Association returned to its members in 
1928 a price of 34 cents a dozen for Extras, 
for the pool period ended August 31 last, 
and the prices enjoyed by the farm and 
commercial producers throughout Eastern 
Canada has been such as to have given a 
great incentive to the production of a 
quality product. 


{Our Federal Government has U. S. egg 
standards, and considerable progress has 
been made toward their adoption by the 
various states, but it is progressing en- 
tirely too slowly for the good of the in- 
dustry. It should not be expected that the 
poultry industry of the United States will 
ever be able to enjoy the prosperity it 
seeks until poultry products are bought 
and sold on the basis of uniform standards 
of quality. This would seem to offer the 
greatest challenge to the leaders of the 
poultry industry today. Will they prove 
equal to their task and responsibilities?— 
Poultry Editor.| 
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Here and There 


with the 


POULTRYMAN 


LETTER from C. A. Walline, Ne- | 


braska, speaks his appreciation of the 
article printed some months ago on all- 
mash feeding. ‘‘Any man who raises 200 
or 300 chicks a year can make enough 
extra by this method to pay for THE 
FARM JOURNAL for the rest of his life, and 
have a few dollars left over,” Mr. C. A. 
says. 


FROM 131 April-hatched 
pullets, Miss Celia Funk, Edgewood, Iowa, 
secured 123 dozen and seven eggs during 
January. The pullets started to lay in 
October. 


FEED baby chicks at once— 
don’t wait 72 hours. That is the plan fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Ethel Parks, Calhoun, Mo., 
last year with 100 Barred Plymouth Rock 
chicks. As soon as the chicks were re- 
ceived, she dipped the beak of each one in 
water containing disinfectant, placed them 
near the brooder stove and gave them 
baby-chick starter. Only three chicks were 
lost. Any one else tried this experiment? 


THIS record is submitted by 
A. C. Mullen, Corydon, Iowa: From 65 
Single Comb Reds, $398.90 worth of eggs 
were sold in 1929. Feed cost, $179.95. 
Profit, $218.95. Commercial laying mash 
was kept before the birds all the time. 


My place seems to be in- 
fested with worms,” writes R. E. Beal, 
Ohio. “I treated the flock for worms and 
some birds passed as many as 52 round- 
worms.”’ 


HERE is the record sub- 
mitted by Edward Cox, Virginia: In 
1929 we sold 730 dozen eggs from a flock 
of 130 hens. These eggs brought me $211. 
We sold 438 chickens for $221.34, 24 hens 
for $21.60, 26 ducks for $16 and 6 turkeys 
for $20. Total, $489.94. We keep White 
Leghorns for layers, and Plymouth Rocks 
for early broilers. We feed our hens 
commercial poultry feed. We start all 
our chicks on commercial starter when 72 
hours old, and then change to other com- 
mercial feed as the birds grow older. 


THERE comes from Ken- 
tucky this story of two flocks on neighbor- 
ing farms: 

One flock of 165 hens was fed 21 bushels 
of corn in a month, at a cost of $21.45. 
The corn ration produced no eggs, and so 
the owner of the flock lost $21.45 during 
the month. 

The other flock, which contained 220 
hens, was fed 440 pounds of mash, 240 
gallons of milk and 21% bushels of corn in 
the same month. This flock produced 
2,939 eggs, worth $107.90. Deducting the 
value of the feed, which was $42, leaves a 
return above feed cost of $65.90. 

Which will you have—$65.90 profit 
over feed, or a loss of $21.45? 


Last year a flock owner in 
Faulkner county, Ark., had county agent 
W. L. Hall come out and cull his flock 
for non-layers,” H. B. Taber relates. 
“About two dozen boarders were culled 
out, and the breeder shut these up and 
fed them for one week. His egg harvest 
during that time from this set of boarders 
was one solitary egg.”” Know how to cull? 
Write the Poultry Editor. 
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500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4% 














provided much needed capital during a period when funds were scarce and the 


Ly IHIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 


average farm income low. All but a small om 9 of these farmers have met 


their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, lega 


and other reserves and un- 


divided — aggregating more than $84,000,000. Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 


000,000. 



















This Famous 


CHICK MASH Now 





leg weakness. Feed it the first 6 weeks, 


he 
with Buttermilk and Y-O 
Conkeys Starting Feed with Buttermilk contains buttermilk,milk albumen, 
meat mea! and purest of other ingredients carefully mixed and blended with 


: rewers’ Yeast impregnated 
with Cod Liver Oil, which seals and holds for along time the vitaminsofCod 


Y-O. Conkeys Y-O is that product of Imported B 


h 


with CO7K€YS YzD 


You can now buy Conkeys (the Original) Buttermilk Starting Feed 
with Conkeys Y-O already mixed in. This ideal combination in- 
sures baby chicks the correct amount of all food elements. Scien- 
tifically proportioned, plus an abundance of the necessary A, B and D 
Vitamins, the result is a Starting Feed that promotes more rapid growth, 
better health, sturdier frames, stronger bones, lower death rate and no 


he net carrying value of the real estate, sheriffs’ certificates and siniilar items 
owned by the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 
was only ].1% of their assets, 

The services of the 12 Banks and the National 
Farm Loan Associations through which the loans 
are made have been of inestimable benefit and 
they will increase in the future. 


The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. 
* Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 


New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 




















Liver Oil. It, therefore, contains an of V 


,B and D. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkeys Feeds, write us for full 
information and we shall see that you are suppli (377) 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 


How to Raise 


It’s so easy! Simply drop 
Avicol in their drinking wa- 
ter. Inexpensive, no trouble 
—yet promptly effective in 
preventing and _ stopping 
bowel disorders which kill 
millions of chicks. En- 
dorsed by thousands who 
have used it with success 
for years. Send 50c for liberal package, or $1 





Every Chick 


for extra-large economy size. The best chick 
remedy you ever used, or your money back. 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 816 Postal Station Bldg., | 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


—- RE with Our 


-—4 "~ accredited 


= 
ld $4, WS High grade 800, 500, 1000 
Figs 34 Saat), chick oil brooder absolut- 

& $5" m3 ely free with your order =) 
= for 300,500 or 1000 chicks. 
Without any increase in cost you get Health 
Certified Chicks from Missouri State Accredited 
Flock. HT] Breese, i jiate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 23th year in business. Save money-- 
get our catalog and low prices at once! 


MILLER HATCHERIES Box 507 


CHICKS -QU(A SERVICE 


LOWEST PRICE S whith 

for quality offered. Delivery right now if wanted. $1 
er 100 booksorder. Same strains that win at 

Semces Egg Laying Contests. All breeds. 100% 

alive, prepaid. “Complete a —s- 

ts and tricks o try rai: cul 

“ “write for Wonderful Free Poultry Book and 

Chick Prices. & faction « 4. 

SMITH CHICKERIES, Box A262, MEXICO, MO. 


Cc. 0. O.—100 Rocks or Reds, $14; 
I Leghorns, $12; heavy mixed, 
$12; light,$9. Delivery guaran- 
teed. Feeding system, raising 95% to maturity, free. 
Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 93 McAlisterville, Pa. 





































Lancaster, Mo. 
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6745 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO 


; 


ioe 


Brooder $4.80 Complete 


~~ 

In a few minutes you can make a better brooder than you 
can buy No tools needed but a pair of ordinary shears 
The materials, including Heater, will cost you only $4.0. 
Broods 40 to 100 chicks 

1 want you to try my brooder and will send you plans for 
making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater for $4.75. 
All postpaid. The Putnam Brooder Heater holds one quart 
of oil and 


Burns 10 Days Without Attention 


Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 
brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get 
your money back. When ordering, please give yore dealer's 
name. Send for my free Booklet *‘ Poultry Helps.” 


I. PUTNAM ELMIRA, N. Y. 











Route 430-K 





i 
t live del Satisf op Guaran 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 60, 


PARKS °° ROCKS 


sarge Sade Rea Ep 
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DrHess 


C 
Tablets 


[[ White Dy Diarvhes rablets ] 
A Bovel Astringent 


Use them in all 
Drinking Water until 
Chicks are 8 weeks old 


100-15Grain Tablets - 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets -*1.00 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 















Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard withabsolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if — cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS- ON LY 


Sie 


Pay for chicks when you get 

Qhem—Purebred selected stock of high- 

P laying ability, Also turkey eggs. 
HELPFUL CATALOG FREE 


See our 42 pase catalog well illustrated ia 


colors, with helpful information on proper 
feeding and care of chicks. Write coke 


5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 8, Ottawa, Ohlo 





Keep Turkeys Healthy 
With RAY-ZEM 


ow thirty thousand turkey raisers 

ay-zem last year. his won- 
derful Preparation is the talk of the 
Turkey World as a disease preven- 
tive. Use it for breeding stock as 





Turkey 
Book 






well as poults and growing birds. Trial 
size, $1.00; Pint, $2.50; Quart, $5.00; 
gal., $8.50; gal., $12.85. Order today. 


Money back ¢f you are not satisfied. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 924 Rice St. 


HELM’S ACCREDITED CHICKS 


From —d established hatchery POSTPAID 100% wine. White 
, Anconas, Heavy Assorted$11 Bar., ff Rock, cfd 
is Wh. Wyn. ; Or. $14; ioe AV Min’, Sb 
Blue po Th $18 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Coming fi hrough 
with CHICKS 


By W. C. Smith 


O your chicks weigh a pound at seven 
weeks of age? That is a good average 


| weight, and if you have been getting it 


there is nothing wrong with your methods. 

We weighed a flock of 480 last spring 
and found an average of a pound and 
three ounces for the entire flock. This 
flock was kept in one brood under ordinary 
farm conditions. 

These chicks were hatched in February 
and had never had outside range up to the 
time they were weighed. Direct a after 
that, they were given the run of an en- 
closure, 12 x 16 feet, which had been 
covered with clean gravel. They were 
brooded in a room 16 feet square which 
had a cement floor. Some folks object to 
cement floors for chick brooding, but this 
flock did remarkably well on one. It was 
easily cleaned and gave no trouble what- 
ever. 

J. Weyler, a farm-flock owner in Grant 
county, Ind., was afraid of soil contamina- 
tion, so he kept his 400 chicks confined 
until they were almost twelve weeks old. 
For green feed he fed unmarketable lettuce 
purchased at a small cost from a nearby 
greenhouse. Plenty of sunshine inside 
the house, this green feed and cod-liver oil 
in the mash furnished the needed vitamins, 
and his chicks thrived. 


Yellow Corn or White? 


HETHER you buy your mash or 

mix it at home, insist on your corn- 
meal being ground from sound, yellow 
corn. Actual experiments show that 
yellow corn is superior to any other kind, 
so there is no use of your experimenting 
on this problem. 

Professor Carrick, Purdue University, 
has been accused of being a crank on yel- 
low corn, so he cheerfully admits it, then 
furnishes conclusive evidence that he is 
right. Other stations have also plenty of 
data showing the worth of yellow corn in 
the ration. 

As soon as my chicks are big enough— 
several days after hatching—lI start feed- 
ing a complete ration in granular form. 
There are a number of good feeding appli- 
ances on the market; or you can make 
feeding troughs. [Poultry Editor will send 
directions on request.] 

I have read a lot of so-called chick- 
rearing secrets in my time, and tried most 
of them. So far the only secret I have 
found that is worth anything is work. It 
takes work to keep a brooder-house abso- 
lutely clean, hoppers clean and _ filled, 
stoves fueled, water-founts sanitary and 
supplied with water. All these things 
must be done. 


Heat and Sunlight 


OME other things are necessary too. 

There must be plenty of heat under the 
hover—not for a few hours after you 
attend to it, but all the time. A little 
hinky-dink stove is a nuisance and a 
source of a lot of trouble. 

The front of the house, especially if the 
chicks are to be confined for a considerable 
time, should be arranged to admit as much 
sunlight as possible without drafts. Use 
glass substitute instead of glass for win- 
dows. There should be no floor drafts, 
and the fewer corners there are for chicks 
to crowd into the better. 

There is no royal road to chick rearing, 
and no infallible system. Sanitation in 
every particular, and good chicks to start 
with, are essential. Constant attention is 
necessary, because one little bobble can 
make a condition from which recovery is a 
costly and discouraging process. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY HATCHERY 








ON, NY CALHOUNS CHICKS 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS 
- We guarantee our chicks to live or will re- 
Place losses in accordance with our genuine 
troncied agreement--we guarantee 100% live delivery 
anywhere inthe U.S. Write for full details-- most liberal 
and amazing guarantee ever made. Famous trap-nested strains 
with records to 300 eggs yearty. Calhoun stock|bred to lay and 
does lay. Pure bred, big type, State accredited flocks. Ask about 
our Easy Purchase Plan--$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, cour- 
teous service. Write for eye-opening catalog now. it's FREE. 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 106, Montrose. Mo. 
















Big Chicks from Big Egg Laue’ 
Extra Sized Vigorous Chicks sired by 
males from world-famous trapnest-pedi- 
greed strains. High quality ancestry. Big 

type Barron Leghorns, Standard Bred Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Minorcas, etc. 17 varieties. Most profitable investment in 
poultry today at our reasonable prices. Established 30 
years. We ship C. O. D. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Get our Free, illustrated Catalog now. Full descriptions. 


BoxE New Washington, Ohio 


SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES 


Leghorns, Wh., Bff. & Brown $12.00 per 100. Rocks, Bd., 
Wh., Bf. & Partridge, Bl. Minoreas $14.00 per 100. S.C 


& R. C. Reds, Bff. Orp., S. L. & White Wyandottes $14 00 
per 100, Heavy mixed lle. Bl. Giants 1%e. Special re- 
duction on larger quantities. $1.00 down books orc er. Pay 
postman balance when the chicks arrive. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY, Box 30, | Columbus s Greve, ¢ Ohio 


SEND NO MONEY: tine" CHICIS 


Just ¢ mall your order. Weship C.O.D. and guarantee 100% 
delivery of sturdy purebred chicks from healthy bred- to-lay flocks. 
We Br. and Age Anconas, 12c; Bd. Wh. Buff Rocka, S_C 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyan. 2c ‘ode. BI. Wh. and Buff Min- 
orcas, 14c; Jersey BI. Giants, 20c. Mixed Chicks, 10c: Heavy Mixed, 
3 ie Orders for 50 chicks one cent more; 25 chicks two cents more 
ck. Free instruction book with each order for 50 or more chteks. 
silver LAKE EGG FARM Box F.J. SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBIT For Pleasure 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 


ie 20 varieties of Pigeons. Also Bantams. 
W. V. MOORE, Box Z, Sterling, im. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A complete quide to euseenatal Poul- 





try an uvab Raising. Low prices 
on carck S, Breeding Stock and 
PIGEO Write Today! FREE! 


"FRANK Foy, 6c; 3, Clinton,lowa 


DAVIS CHICKS—NONE BETTER 

Our chicks are from big, healthy parent stock. 

y ae A gro w pckly and make you money Barred 
ds, $14 per 100 Buff Leghorns, 


$13 wi. ooo s, $12. Special prices large 
quantities. Heavy Mixed $11. Assorted $8. Will 
ship C. O. D. Free Catalog. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE in 
time guaranteed. Get our Big FREE CATALOG U E p 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-19, WINDSOR, MO. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 3, Ramsey, Indiana 
Shipped C. 0. D. Superior Certified. Arrival « 









Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


ee “*Kerlin- Quality” Money- 
Making S.C. W. Leghorns 
Beautiful, Great Winter Layers, White Diarrhoea 
Free, Egg Contest Winners. Over 50,000 satisfied ( I 
customers, BIG DISCOUNT on Chicks ordered now, 
Delivery when wanted. FREE STARTING FEED, Catalog FREE ! 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 16, Centre Hall, Pa. 


SQUAB “BOOK® FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised 
in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. book 
telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 

300 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








BABY CHICKS sired tw pedizreed males, 1 wgeuie to 

320 eggs. Xe w low prices. Quick ship- 
ment. Guaranteed to outlay other chicks or part of your 
money refunded. 


Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
white eggs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. 


Hens and Males 
half price after May Ist. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Write 
for free catalog and special price bulletin. 


GEORGE 8. FERRIS, soo Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EENTUGY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. before paying. 14 
y best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 

any time. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
c UNNYFIELD Single Cond | Black Stinsvens. Chicks, 
S Eggs, Stock. Extraordinary Layers, 
EXTRA LARGE Lay Exceptionally Large White Eggs. 

Exceptional Low prices. Catalog. 

SUNNYMELD MINORCA FARMS Grampian, Pa. 


Regal Dorcas White Wyandotte Chicks. 
258 Record—Ledger-North American Contest—Winter 
Catalog 

GRAMPIAN, PA. 




















nn - Fine Matings, Low Prices. 
KEISER’S WHITE ACRES 
Stronger and easier 


ELECTRIC HATCH CHICKS exis: “x et 


from two year old hens. 330 egg strain Leghorns. Br 
to lay large chalk white eggs, $13.00 hundred. Live delivery 
ecole prepaid. Weaver F Chickeries, Box 500 Stuart’s Draft, Va. 


Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


and Golden Buff Orpingtons. Excellent Matings. 
Catalog. F. W. KEISER, Grampian, Pa. 
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No matter how big the flock or how lousy, only 


a small paint brush, a can of * “Black Leaf 40” 
and a few minutes time for “painting” it on top 
of the roosts are required to rid a flock of lice. 
Does away with individual handling. Old labor- 
ious methods of dusting, dipping and greasing 


are eliminated. No longer necessary to disturb 
the fowls. 
Treat Whole Flock in a Few Minutes 

When fowls pom. fumes are slowly released which 
permeate the feathers and kill the lice. Sold by poultry 
supply dealers, druggists, hardware, seed stores, etc. 
Ask your dealer, or write us. $1.25 size treats 100 
feet of roost. 


For 20 years growers of vege- 
tables and fruits have used ‘‘ Black 
Leaf 40” for spraying and dusting 
their crops to kill insects. 


Ask your Experiment Station 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40° 


WORKS WHILE CHICKENS ROOST 
























From CERTIFIED 
HOGAN _ TESTED 


HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS *,~. 


rs 
Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all </- 
Pure Bred from World’s Famous 
Bloodlines. Will grow larger, ae 
lay better, pay higher profits, 100% live delivery. 
: Immediate shipment. Catalog Free. 
4 PRICES PREPAID os 50 00 500 
i Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., Anconas $3.00 $5.7 5 .00 $52.50 





i Wh., Brd., Bf. Rocks 3.50 6.75 13.00 62.50 
Wh.. BI. fin. Reds 3.60 ei8 13.00 62.50 
S.L! Wyand., Wh. BE Orps. 3.75. 725 14.00 67.50 
au RSC. Reds 8.75 7-25 14.00 67.50 
ae vy Wh. Wyan. 3.75 1.25 14.00 67.50 
- t’d. 8.00 6.75 11.00 62.5 
Pe Ase 6.25 10.00 47.5 

4.75 





F Asst’d.2.75 56. , 
{ t4 ‘= fest’. 2.50 9.00 42.50 
Ay SIER'S HATCHERY, Bor 120, LINCOLM, IL, 


JUST-RITE CHICKS 


and Hatching Eggs—OFFICIAL TRAP- 
NEST Pedigree Male Quality. Exhibition— 
0 egg blood matings. 40 breeds. Also DUCKLINGS, 




















BABY TURKEYS, GOSLINGS. Reasonable prices. Most 
profitable investment in field now. References Bradstreet 
or Pe ople s Bank. Big color Poultry Book Free. Stamps 


appreciate 
NABOB POULTRY FARMS, D Dept. 31, ‘Gambier, Onie 
70 BREED Grtchons, ducks, geese 

and turkeys. Pure bred 

4 hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
Fowis, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 


low prices. America’s great plant. gt tg 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book F 


ba R. F. NEUBERT Co, Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 
~ GET EGG RECORD CHART FREE 










with our 1930 baby chix catalog. Prices un- 
usually low on high-grade chicks from heavy lay- 
ng strain. Chicks 8c up. They win and pay. Write 
for catalog and free Egg Record Chart at once. 


MACON HATCHERY, Box 27, MACON, MO. 


BUFF LEGHORNS ‘ 


Easy to raise and easy to sell. aby chicks at reasonable 
prices. A few choice pullets and cockerels. Catalog free. 


KNAPP’S HI-GRADE POULTRY FARM, Box JB3, Shelby, Ohio 
. BABY CHICKS FOWL S Fi iO 


68 Breeds America’s most Profitable purebred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys. Prices Low. 10,000 
Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 





There are never enough 
— Leghorns. Why not 
»duce good sellers? 












American Mottled Anconas 
Record Layers, Large White Eggs, Extra  sanwe Ty ype, Ex- 
ceptional Marxings, Fine Matings, Low Prices. Catalog. 
AMERICAN ANCONA FARMS GRAMPIAN, PA. 


Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 
Make big money. We supply Good 
market. I|lustrated list, facts, Paletin s all for 10c, 
JAS.W. HOUCK & CO., Box x S3,TIPFIN, onio 


MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 


and Indian Runner Ducklings, Bronze Turkey Poults 
and Baby Chicks. Free Illustrated Catalog furnished 
RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY LaRue, Ohio 





with FULL BLOODE D 
“‘American’’ Quality 

. $9.00 a hundred 
up. Write for Catalog 


American Chickeries, Bex 215, Grampian, Pa. 


April, 1930 


and prices. 


















Bacal ¥ lymouth Rocks 
Make Records 


BARRED Plymouth Rock pullet won 
for herself a place in the poultry Hall 
of Fame by laying 322 eggs in 365 days in 
the 1929 Vineland contest. This bird is 
owned by the Pratt Experiment Farm, 
Morton, Pa. 
This record was the highest for the year 
in the New Jersey contests, and also 





Most profitable layer in California 
contest 





Miss Vineland, who broke New Jersey 


record 


The pen containing this pullet laid 
2,245 eggs in 47 weeks, the duration of 
the contest. Those birds which showed 
promise of laying 300 eggs were held over 
for 52 weeks, and thus the pullet whose 
photo is shown came through. The high- 
est pen record for the contest was 2,289 
eggs, made by a pen of White Leghorns 
owned by Stern Brothers, Vineland, N. J. 

Another Barred Plymouth Rock, sent 
by the Pratt Experiment Farm to the 
Alabama contest, tied for high individual 
honors by laying 314 eggs in 1929. Still 
another Pratt bird (same breed) sent to | 
the California contest beat all comers in | 
value of eggs laid last year. 

Looks like the B. P. R.’s still have laying 
ability, doesn’t it? A good breed for eggs 
and broilers. 


breaks the former state record by 14 eggs. | 


C ———___- ___ ] 


The Pouliry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions 
on any phase of poultry-raising—newest 
methods of feeding and brooding chicks, 
range shelters, use of glass substitute, dis- 
eases, parasites, etc. 





DR. HESS 


Instant Louse 


Killer... 
| 


The standard for 35 years 


For Lice on Poultry 


Put it in the dust bath. Add 
one pound of Louse Killer to 
each bushel of dust. Your hens 
will do the rest. They’ll work it 
into their feathers and scatter it 
about the premises. Or, sift In- 
stant Louse Killer into the feath- 
ers. Sprinkle in nests, on roosts, 
dropping boards and floors. 


For Lice on Stock 


Instant Louse Killer is put up 
in handy sifter-top cans, espe- 
| cially adapted for lice on stock. 
Being a dry powder, it can be 
applied on calves and colts, all 
kinds of stock, even in zero 
weather. 


For Vegetation 


Excellent for bugs on cucum- 
ber, squash and melon vines, slugs 
on rose bushes. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio 


TV 
LING’S CHICKS 


From 250-300 Eqy Strains 


We specialize in best TRAPNESTED STANDARD 
BRED Big Egg Strains. Blood-tested for T. B. 
jand White Dierrbea, Illinois State Standard 
Accredited. Mrs. Eloise Niemeyer used our chicks to win 
| her $5000 prize essay on Hatchery Chicks. Our entries at 
American Chick Show, 1929, won Sweepstakes for highest 
| quality in entire show. Genuine high quality at reason- 
liberal 7-day guarantee to live. 
Delivery date protected. 


INC. 











| able prices; Color 


Catalog Free. 


/ LING’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 540, ONEIDA, ILL. 
NO WAITING for 
—~% SMITH BROS. CHICKS 


We guarantee 100% live delivery, nis Bi 


everywhore, of strong, heal 
chicks, the date you want them, or your mone: 
Our prices just can't be beat, quality aN All 
breeds, hatched by Missouri’s Accredited $100,000hatchery. 
tet strains that win at erg laying contests, pte fey to custom- 
ers--a practical course of poultry lessons similar 


dence school courses. Writenew for FREE catalog. Satistaction 
_ SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, Inc., Box 31- F, Mexico, Mo. 


Witrboweit 


nt | ee wood White Leghorns, M 
Minorcas— Beautiful, Wonderful 

















~~ nowy cight strains winter layers, 
te Egg record stock. Hardy- 
>, Vigorous Chtcts from! pany ear old Se “Bix or 
) ESR IAL Disco S lilustrated color fold 
FARM SERVICE Route 10.7 YRONE, | PA. 


Poultry Theft Insurance 


Insurance is the only SURE protection against 
chicken thief. The low cost of our special Poultes 
Theft Insurance Policy will surprise you. Write to- 
day for full information; a delay may prove costly. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 125, Mount Morris, til. 

Time counts in applying for 

patents. Send sketch or mode 

for instructions or write for 
Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 875 Securi Sw vings and 
Comm’! Bank Building, Washington, 
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HEALING 
Udderand Teats 


Guard against milk loss from chaps, cuts, 


bruises and inflammation. Use Bag Balm 
promptly and liberally to insure quick, clean 
healing. This remarkable medicated oint- 
ment carries a penetrating antiseptic oil that 
strikes quickly into the tissues, restores 
normal circulation and promotes @ natural 
re-building of injured parts. For treating 
Caked Bag, Bunches and similar troubles 
Bag Balm is widely used by careful dairy- 
men. Clean and pleasant to use; cannot 
taint the milk. Big 10-ounce package 

60c at dealers. We will mail, post- 

<. paid, if your dealer is not supplied. 
Qe Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 

















3 DY ) Fence AROD 
Ae! ei Freight Paid 
ee for 26 inch Interlocking H 


FREES 
l.. Ind., Ohio. 18¢ in lowa an 


in I 
sligttis” higher in other states. 
uge, full-weight copper 
ar steel, cepon ard Wires 
rb ao 


Pull ee by TRACTOR . 
in HalftheTime! 


Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
man operation. Lowest-cost 
work. 3 yr. guar. on castings. 
Also Hand and Horse Power 
Pullers. Write TODAY 
peameyLes MFG. COMPANY 
2411 29s _Centerville, ta. 


eT} 4 ‘More Milk Per Cow 


—More Feed per Acre More Money with Less Labor. 
Nationally known dairy and farm authorities show you 
the way to greater Dairy Profits in 
D A | P the New National Dairy Maga- 

ae. Lig i ton oe: coin a 
‘e 


TRIBUNE : three trial iseuen, or org 00 for 


DAIRY TRIBUNE, 36 First Street, Mount Morris, ti. 











BE AN AUCTIONEER. ‘:':" 5: 


eatalogue, also how to receive Home Study Course free. 
Reppert’s Auction School, Box 18, Decatur, Indiana. 
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Ewes Take Lambs 
to MARKET 


By Fred A. Olson 


County Agent, Deuel County, Nebr. 


ET the ewes take their lambs to mar- 
ket,”” is the policy of Lem White, 
Dawson county, Nebr. And to market 
they go, early enough to cash in on the 
high Easter-lamb prices. They go in con- 
siderable numbers, too—from 3,000 to 
5,000 ewes with their lambs every year. 
The lambs carry their baby fat, as they 
have not been weaned, and have been 


| self-fed from the time they could eat until 
| they are loaded on the cars that carry 


them to market. They weigh from 55 to 
65 pounds and, for the last five years, have 
been selling at between $18 and $22 per 
hundred pounds on the high Easter-lamb 
market. They are usually shipped to 
Omaha. 

To get the ewes bred early enough so 
that they would lamb in November and 
December was the first problem Mr. White 
had to solve. Sheep do not normally 
breed on an extensive scale until cold 
evenings begin in the fall. 

For Mr. White’s plan, cold evenings 
were needed in July, and July evenings in 
Western Nebraska are far from cool. Up 
in the mountains, however, a July night is 
as cold as a November evening, in Ne- 
braska. This suggested a solution. 


Ewes Are Bred Early 


HERE are hundreds of thousands of 
ewes ready to be sold, grazing on the 
summer ranges on mountainsides, many 
of them near the snow line, in July. Mr. 
White got in touch with sheep men in 


| that region and now contracts for old ewes 


| ber. Mr. 





| falfa hay and ground corn. 


that have served their usefulness on the 
a and are ready to be marketed in the 
all. 

The contract stipulates that purebred 
rams of a mutton breed be turned with 
the flock July 1 and left with the ewes for 
just a month. This gives a lamb crop 
dropped during the last weeks of Novem- 
ber and the first weeks of December. 

The ewes are delivered usually in Octo- 
White has contracted for as 
many as 10,000 ewes, for one delivery. He 
disposes of the surplus through annual 
bred-ewe sales. In this way he started 
several neighbors in the business. 


Liberal Feeding the Rule 


| pee the time they arrive until they 
are marketed with their lambs, the 
ewes are self-fed a mixture of ground al- 
Self-feeding 
the ewes keeps up a heavy milk flow and 
makes the lambs put on fat and growth at 
a rapid rate. Rapid gains are essential in 
producing these Easter lambs. Self-feed- 
ing also explains how it is possible to mar- 


| ket the ewes at the same time as the lambs. 


They go right ahead putting on fat while 
they are nursing their lambs, and when 
the lambs are ready to go, the ewes are 
almost as fat as their youngsters that 


| they have never weaned. 


The lambs, too, are self-fed. Their 
self-feeders are placed behind creeps so 
that the ewes do not interfere with the 
lambs’ getting all they want to eat at all 
times. Lambs have access to the ewes’ 
self-feeders as well. The lambs have a 
more palatable ration than the ewes. 

The wool crop (ewes are sheared in 
February) pays the feed costs of the ewes, 
and often much more is realized from the 
clip. The Easter-lamb business certainly 
has paid Mr. White a nice income, in 
addition to the regular income from his 
320-acre irrigated farm. 







down after 
J= free trial 


Complete, portable tt aol 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra- simple, so eas to 
clean. Wheel it arou 
like a wheelbarrow! 


Choice of 
Gas Engine 
or Electric 
motor; alsoa % j 
hand machine. 


New Milker 


Astounding rock-bottom price (offer only 

where we have no salesman or agent.) Milks 3 

or 3 cows at once right into your own ) eheonng 
can. No extra pails to handle and to wash 

the dest milker for you and for your cows just 

because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 
Book on Milking! 


Burton Page Co. £2755 0° Cnicesos m. 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canv sssing— Jat demonstrate the milker 
on your farm. Write for full details. 


(99) 








Retter’ 
B Calve ae 


’ Raised ~9 i, 
Less Cost: 


Is Essential In 

ILK Feeding Dairy Calves 

Don’t feed milk substitutes! Dry 

skim milk can be had everywhere. 

Contains all the protein, minerals, and 

milk sugar of liquid milk, essential to 
growth and vigor. 

Don't feed milk substitutes! Insist on dry skim 

milk and raise better calves. Can be fed as liquid 

by adding water, or ~~ in grain ration. Also 

excellent for all poultry. Writefor FREE Bulletins 

giving valuable information and rations for calves 
and poultry. Address 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
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orporat: 
160 N. LaSalle St. Room 773 — 












with Absorbine. Itisremarkably 
effective but does not blister nor 
remove the hair. You can work 
the horse at thesame time. $2.50 
at druggists, or postpaid. 
Write for horse book 4-B free. 

A user writes: “Had onc horse with ewell- 


ing on both hind lege. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse sow 


going sound and well.” 
Mh 
































BSo. MARK REGUS SINE 
The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


FLEMING’S Medicine No. 2 


Formerty known as ‘‘ACTINOFORM’’ 
Sold for $2.50 a bottle, postpaid, under a tive 
arantee since 1896 — your menen 2 eofuns “04 aS 

fale ils. wren today, Also OUR BIG N 
DVISER mailed you for _" 


Wairieminc BROS., 8-3 Stock Yards Chicago 














Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
. er, Worms. Most for cost. 
ee TWO cans satisfactory for 
: om Heaves or money back. $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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SIRLOIN Continued from 

page 30 
expensive butchers with cheaper clerks, to 
offset the added costs of sub-freezing 
refrigerator equipment. Much time will 
be saved the retailer and the customer, for 
steaks, chops, tenderloins, leg of lamb and 
other cuts will be ready to hand out, 
weighed and labeled as to quality. 

There is a considerable saving for the 
industry in the use of bones and fat that 
are worth little to butcher or housewife, 
yet make profitable by-products — 
Sti 


...anda Package of | 


| 
| 
| 








GIVE YOUR LIVE STOCK 


NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 


ea 


you are sure it is the best treatment known 


[= you use Nema, a Parke- Davis “inves | 


handled in volume by the packers. 
another saving (and all the savings will 
a favor the livestock producer indirectly) is 
the most economical cutting of the carcass, 


to science for removing worms in live stock. 


NEMA KILLS 


2 the selling of cheaper cuts at better prices 
t by expert removal of bones and sinew, and Hookworms, Large Roundworms 
= the making of cuts which the housewife | 
will gladly buy. and Stomach Worms 
Both Dealer and Housewife will Added to the national reputation of Nema in the 
be Pleased United States, the Canadian Government, after 
1M. HE meat dealer in an exclusive resi- | the closest investigation, specifically recommended 
14 dential district where steaks and fancy Nema Worm Capsules to all farmers in the Dominion 
roasts are in demand will not have to buy 


ha Ganeet a tee Gs ee ee of Canada. Use Nema Capsules—sound judgment 


carcass. The chucks and stew meats 
which he does not want will be highly de- 
) sired by the shops in workingmen’s dis- 

tricts, where steaks would meet with scant 
demand. Thus, a major waste in the pres- 
ent method of retailing can be eliminated. 


~ Gets the Worms 
~ Safe 

— No Set-Back 
—Low Price 











By grading and packaging, also, the | 
housewife will know what she is getting, | W ys ; . 

| and can not be overcharged for less-valu- | eresting, Illustrated e are always interested in hearing of 
able cuts. This will make it possible for | eull aie the results you get from Nema Capsules. 
the livestock grower to secure in reality a | ulle Desk N-1-D . ; 

j premium for his superior animals, and the Animal Industry Dept. Write us at any time 
producer of low-grade carcasses will be RKE DAVIS & CO. 
penalized. This higher price which can PA it, Mich. Note:- C-A CAPSULES 
thus be offered for high-quality animals Detrott, bulletins I 

ves will give the producer an actual economic Please send me free If poultry have both Tapeworms and 

ae incentive to produce better livestock. have checked. - Hogs.ete- large Roundworms, use C-A Capsules. 

re At the present time the following (No. 6500n Sheep, Gosh end Kills both in one Treatment. 

nd products are available in frozen form in No. 670 0 Stomach 

to cities where the method is being tried: Liver Flukes- 661 on Poultry Nema and C-A Capsules at Drug Stores 


CO Nos. 655 and 


Pork chops, loin roasts, pork tenderloins, d Foxes 
CE No. 652 0" Dogs a0 


calf and beef livers, calf sweetbreads, lamb 
uid rib and loin chops, leg of lamb, shoulder of 
lamb, lamb stew, breast of lamb, and 
chicken drawn and ready for the oven. 
Packingtown will soon have beef steaks, 
E roasts, stew, hamburger, veal cutlets and 
- chops, and other beef and pork products, 
available. 

a What this vast economic change means 
~ to me is: The livestock farmer will havea | 
more-accurate appraisal placed on the 
value of his cattle, hogs and sheep, and | 
the consumer will also welcome the 
progress this industry has made and show 
appreciation by buying more meats. 


. —____— | 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Walkerville, Ontario 


Name 
Address ea 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 
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Sogieok 


Trial Bag 
er! 
50 Ib. Bag 


*240 


) Touches { Bi 
in Fords Milker than in any milker using 
rubber lined cups. No long pipe line tolodge 
bacteria. Easier to clean thoroughly be- 


oa cause fewer parts and completelyaccessible. 
@ Fords Milker Method is pleasing to cows— 


Castration P incers 


NUMBER of Our Folks have asked | 
where livestock castration pincers | 
could be secured, and several have since 
written us their experience with the new 
method. A Kentucky user says: 
iF “T like the pincers very much for sheep. 
- I find they do nice work, and that there is 












less danger of loss. Not so very many produces more and higher priced milk. Rear te srove o eee or 
= “a ° ‘ight ¢ as —y m —n Bag 
Kentuckians Ss Ge them, but there P pm ogy omni or poke compare results—see what you save. 100 B. 
are more in use each year.” 4 to fit any barn condition. = Pape LA byl $4.75 
An Iowa user wrote us while the pincers 3 Send for Catalogue No. 104 supply you, Order today or write for a » 
he bought were still quite new. Says he: MYERS-SHERMAN CO. Advice on Calf Ralsing tree. fs 
I bought a pair and used them this ; Dealer Distribution Wanted? 


213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 


Fords Milker’ 


CHESTER WHITE and Duroc JERSEY 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 5884, Waukegan, Ill. 


PATENT 


morning for the first time. They cer- 
tainly put the old knife method in the 
shade. In a little over five minutes I 
handled three lambs, and there wasn’t a 
drop of blood lost. The lambs are out on 


Write for Free Guide Book 
¢ HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 





¢ , j j ; i+] and Record of Invention Blank 
grass now » a little stiff, but their condition Oo. i. '@ Boars, Bred Gilts (Pigs no kin). Pedi- Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
is as nothing compared with that of the reed. Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. Start the for our Free Opinion whether it comes within Patent Office Rules 





»y or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 


| Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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lambs handled in the old way last year.” 


April, 1930 





Stop Being 







. a Beware 


the old separator! 
If it turns hard it means 
that the bowl is out of balance 
and you are being robbed of cr ream that 
you ought to be sending to the creamery or making 
into butter. Farmers everywhere have proved th s 
by comparing the skimming ability of their old 
machines with the 


new MIMCUulClin 


SEPARATOR. 





You'll say it is the easiest-turning, closest ski m.- 
ming separator you ever owned. It has more ad- 
vanced te atures than youcan buy elsewhere in any 
one machine. It skims warm orcold milk oad pays 


for itself in extra cream alone 
New Invention makes ita 
Close-Skimming Wonder 


Only the American has ye! wonderful light-weight self-bal 
ng bow! that gets 99.9) er cent of all the cream at 
outed ase »w-type discs of px A ned otair less atecl. Never rust 
ou put them back in any 
Ww, tr irntab le milk 
ynleas auto-type 


stain or corro © numbers. 
order. Many other features such as ‘walet 
tank, bell speed indicator; enclosed, fricti 
gears; adjustable cream shelf, etc 


Easiest to Turn..Quickest 
to Clean jie ti 


your fin- 


ger starts it. W. Bilinke Manic »ba, Can., 










ys "The American is the best pri Bene or 
‘ve struck for easy turning 
and a a Women 


the American because 
Oe is 60 a We washed. So 
few 0 crevices to 
catch di dirt. 


The American is sold on 
easy terms..smal! down 
ayment and a few dol- 


- A full 






ing much — 
Prove to 
satisfaction, oie 
— closer, is 
jer to turn 
ana quicker to 
clean 








Capecity 
per hou 
125 to 1000 ‘ibs. 
rices ¢rom 
$24. © tos77. 50 
oon “Catalog, aged )Senoribes exclusive features. Mai! the 
coupon, or & posta. 


Send for FREE nd f 


: ; ene SEPARATOR CO. The Old Reliable.Since 18% 
Dept. 34, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Dept. 34, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, III. 


® Send FREE your Latest I!lustrated Catalog on New Amer 
ican Separators with letters from owners 








We ship M4 sa 








- (Please print name and address 4 
i Pree ee ee ee eee ee 


at 


END: ALL VIN 


Counter - irritant 










THIS 50¢ BOOK 
Tells you— 


How to keep horses fit and 
working, treatsof allailments. 
An 84-page ready-reference 
work for all farmers and 
horsemen. SENT FREE, 
Keep it handy with KEN- 
DALL’S, the old reliable treat- 
ment that ends lameness from 
ills or injuries—$1.25 and 65¢ 
sizes at your druggist’s or post- 
paid from DR. B. J. KEN- 
DALL CO., 10 Main Street, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 


When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 
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| COWS. 


Calcium Chlorid 


CUTeS 


Milk-Fever 


By W. P. Kirkwood 


Minnesota Experiment Station 


A last, a cure for milk-fever. The 
scientists of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, won’t come out 
squarely and say so. You know how 
scientists are. But here’s what they’ve 
done, and you can judge for yourself: 

These Minnesota scientists have found 
through experiments that low blood cal- 
cium produces milk-fever symptoms in 
Also, when calcium chlorid was in- 
jected into the veins of cows severely 
afflicted with the disease, the cows made 
prompt recovery. 

An announcement of the results ob- 


| tained by the Minnesota scientists—Dr. 


C. H. Eckles, Dr. L. S. Palmer, Dr. W. L. 
Boyd and Dr. W. E. Petersen—was made 
before the American College of Physicians 
in session in Minneapolis, February 12, by 
Dr. W. E. Petersen. A summary of Dr. 
Petersen’s statement, prepared by himself, 
follows: 

“To ascertain definitely the effect of 
lowering the blood calcium, we injected 
sodium citrate into the jugular vein in six 
experiments and produced symptoms 
analogous to those of milk-fever. The 
animal became paralyzed first over the 
loin; the paralysis then moved forward, 
until the animal was in complete coma. 
Injection of calcium chlorid effected imme- 
diate recovery. These experiments proved 
definitely, and for the first time, that low 
blood calcium produces in the bovine 
symptoms analogous to milk-fever. 


Recovery in Short Time 


INCE then, calcium chlorid has been 

used in several natural milk-fever cases 
with excellent results. A 20 per cent 
solution of calcium chlorid is used, of which 
60 to 100 cubic centimeters are injected 
intravenously. Calcium chlorid effected 
cure where the air-inflation method failed 
and the cow was at the point of death 
when treated. In another case, the animal 
recovered in six minutes from an ad- 
vanced condition of the disease. 

“Since Schmidt and Kolding’s work, be- 
ginning in 1897, the standard treatment for 
milk-fever has been air inflation of the 
udder. This treatment has resulted in 
saving thousands of high-producing dai 
cows, as prior to the year 1897 the marta 
ity of milk-fever was estimated at 50 to 70 
per cent. 

“Only an occasional case is lost by the 
air method, but there is grave danger from 
udder infection and subsequent loss of 
part or all of the udder. Again, air infla- 
tion stops milk secretion and material] 
delays the time when the treated cow will 
come into full milk flow. 

‘While the air-inflation treatment has 


been effective in preventing death of milk- | 


fever cows, this treatment did not throw 
any light on the cause of the disease. For 
a long time, it was believed that the 


disease was caused by a toxin which was | 


neutralized by the air. Later, it was be- 
lieved to be caused by a sugar deficiency 
in the blood, because of the fact that the 
symptoms of milk-fever and insulin shock 
are analogous. 

‘The sugar-deficiency theory is still ad- 
hered to by many. Of late years, some 
have advanced a low calcium content of 
the blood as being the causative factor. 
This met with opposition, as insufficient 
calcium in the blo od produces tetany in 
most species, which is not observed as a 
rule in milk-fever.” 
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ds th e Glover's 
ee ese s Aids 


The “turn” of the season is a critical time 
for your dog. Give him careful treatment 
now, and he will be the happy, spirited 
companion you want him to be. 


GLOVER’S 





Condition Pills or Iron Tonic 
(liquid). - each a real tonic, appetizer, stimu- 
lant and digestant. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Round Worm Capsules or Vermi- 
fuge (liquid). Needed by puppies regularly once 
a month and by older dogs 2 to 4 times a year. 65c. 

GLOVER’S Tape Worm Capsules For puppies, 
dogs and foxes. 65c. 


GLOVER’S Digestive Pills comforting to stomach 
and intestines. 65c. 


Sold at drug stores, pet shops, kennels and sporting 
goods stores. If dealer cannot supply, sent direct on 
receipt of price. 


FREE: 104 page illustrated dog book, also 


advice by our veterinarian 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


. DOG MEDICINES 











By using a Stewart 
Shearing Machine you get abouta 
pound more wool from 









The Stewart No.9 Ball Bear- 
ing Shearing Machine is the 
world’s best hand power 
shear. Turns easily. Shears 
ast. $24 at your dealer's or 
send $2 and we IlshipC.O.D. 
Free Catalog describesen- 
tire line; ao the One- 
Man Power Shearing Ma- 
chine at $27.50; also Stewart 
Hand Power Clippers for 
clipping horses and cows, as 
low as $14; electrics at $45. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Rd., Chicago 


5574 Rooseveit 
40 years making quality products 




























t Heals 


Like Magic 





a 25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
ack. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mialker 
A Catalog 


worth having 
—a Coupon 


worth mailing 
HE Universal Milking Ma- 


chine catalog is full of 

practical information 
about modern dairying. It has 
facts and figures showing how 
any dairyman or farmer can 
cut his milking costs in half, 
save time and labor, and ac- 
tually get a better price for 
his milk . . . . by replacing 
inferior —_ or hand milk- 
ing, with a Universal Milking 
Machine outfit. It’s a catalog 
worth having .... and may 
point the way to better profits 
for you, less work, more lei- 
surely living. We have a copy 
ready to mail as soon as we 
receive from you the coupon 
at the top of this page. 


Fill it out and mail it today. 
THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Dept. FJ Waukesha, Wis. 
Eastern Factory Branch: 
125 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 









Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Mode! Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW. 

Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 

features, Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE qe ees 


H. B. Babson, U.S. Mi 
2843 West: 100 Street. Dept.25-04 Chicago, {Minois 
Prince Street, borne wey, Callt 





















4,.Mmos 


; I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs — all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in lesstime. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliy- 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1504, Milwaukee, Wis. 
April, 1930 



























April-Fooking the 


Cows 


By Grif McKay 


EMPTATION comes to the dairyman 

not in the form of an apple, in the cool 
of the day, but in the form of lush green 
grass in early spring. Many are the dairy- 
men who fall for this temptation, quit 
feeding grain and turn the cows out to 
pasture. 

“Now I can quit feeding grain and 
silage—the cows hardly touch them any- 
way after getting a taste of grass,”’ says 
the tempted one to his conscience. ‘“‘Now 
my feed bills will be lower, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised to see the milk flow pick up a 
little. I’ll get my profit while I can. When 
the grass is gone I’ll have to feed grain.” 

This April-fooling of cows and con- 
science hurts just one thing—dairy profit. 
The tonic effect of early-spring pasture 
makes the cows outdo themselves. For a 
short time they literally turn the tissues 
of their bodies into milk. Then comes a 
slump. 

The essential thing to remember about 
grass is this: Grass should take the same 
place in spring and summer rations that 
hay and silage hold in the winter rations. 
In short, grass is roughage. Just as grain 
is needed with hay in winter, so is grain 
needed with grass in spring and summer. 
Don’t try to April-fool your cows or your 
conscience by believing otherwise. Cows 
able to do as well on grass alone as on 
grass plus grain are not the best cows for 
progressive dairymen to keep. 

After a cow has filled herself with the 
first green grass, she will not be so eager 
for grain—may refuse it altogether. Don’t 
blame the cow. Give her grain before she 
goes to pasture. 


J 


Lamb P rolits 


HE secret of lamb profits (and it really 

isn’t a secret) is this: Get spring lambs 
to market early insummer. This requires 
docking and castrating, liberal feeding, 
control of parasites. 

Liberal feeding helps the lambs to with- 
stand stomach-worm infestation. It can 
not be relied on as a preventive, however. 
The same observation is true in connec- 
tion with roundworms of swine. Liberal 
feeding should be the rule always, and if 
the animals don’t put on weight as a re- 
sult, it’s time to suspect worms and to 
get rid of them. 

Lambs are inclined to be independent 
about eating grain when they have milk 
from the ewes. For that reason, the feed 
placed in the creep must be a palatable, 
complete ration. Grain alone won’t coax 
all the lambs into the creep. 

Some of the western sheepmen use a 
canvas strip instead of a trough for feeding 
sheep. The strip of canvas is about 50 
feet long and has eyelets and rope at the 
ends so it can be staked down. There is 
an iron rib every few feet to keep the 
canvas spread full width. The canvas can 
be taken up and shaken when dirty. 


Sey 


Raising Ton Litters? 


HE number of pigs raised per sow is 

far more important than the size of 
litter. There is a close correlation between 
number raised and cost of production. 
The McLean county system, with such 
modifications as may be necessary, is the 
best method for seekers after ton-litter 
laurels. Stock Editor will send outline of 
the McLean plan to all who write. 





The DeLaval 


Magnetic 
has 
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Exclusive Features 


—Not found on any other milker. 


Milks faster, cleaner, gives 
longer and more reliable ser- 
vice than any other. SEE and 
TRY it-FREE of any charge. 


———- SEND COUPON ——= 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 1666. 


New York, 165 Broadwa 
Chicago, 600 Jackson Bird 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Milker O } 


Please send me, without ob- { ; 
ligation, full information on )ceperetee i 
BY a iceshsieddishinchepcisantuiclecontdiolananiten 
Be ee ee See ae Se 
State wet) a Ss ee i 








blistering 


or firing 






There is no need to torture or lay up lame horses. You 
can give them the same humane attention and help that 
nearly a million horse owners have found successful— 


Save-the-Horse Treatment 
Famousin every country. Fully guaranteed. Ends strains, 
SPAVIN, ringbone, curb, shoulder, knee, ankle, tendon 
and hoof troubles. Horse works. 

FREE! Send now for the greatest horse book ever given 
away. Tells how to locate and treat all lamenesses. 
Bovk, sample guarantee, and proof that “Save-the- 
Horse” makes good, all sent free. Write today. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 

321 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 
Your druggist has “Save-the-Horse” or gets it almost 
overnight—hardly a day’s delay in getting horse back 
to work. Or, order direct. Take no substitute. 








stock—best and cheapest means 
Pp 


digeation for Hogs, Shee 
Name, number 


Catalog mailed free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 1917 Clifton Ave., Chicago 


CALVES without mix 
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MM kand 
To you / 


I'll hand it to you for doing your darnedest to 
get your hands clean with ordinary soap. But, 
man, you can't do it with ordinary soap. I've 
tried, and I know. The only soap I've found 
which can do it is Lava Soap. Ask Jim, or Ed 
or Bill-—fellows who have work like yours 
they know Lava, too. They'll tell you it’s the 
best hand-friend they've got. It gets the grime 
and grease, but leaves the skin behind. Gets 
work-stained hands clean in 58 seconds, be- 
cause it’s made from pure vegetable oils end 
pulverized Italian pumice that’s almost as 
fine as flour. Makes a rich, creamy lather in 
the hardest water. 


Gangs Ue fave Soap Man 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-430 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George: I want a free sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 






Name 


Street pater 
City . State 








SS 
5-Year = 
GUARANTEE ? 
Toadvertise our business, make new friends and introduceour 
new bargain catalogue of Elgin watches, we will send this elegant H. 
W. Special watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe delivery 
guaranteed), Stem wind and stem set, newest style decorated dial, a 
perfect timekeeper and fully guaranteed for 5 years. Send this ad- 
vertisement to us with $1.85 and watch will be sent at once by mail 
post paid, or send $3.00 a Paps send two watches. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. ress 4924 SHERIDAN 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO, “222cu5"I2" 


TRUSS USERS 


Intended, so the Rupture can’t come down;— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different— being mechanico-chemico 
applicators—made self- 
adhesive purposely to 
keep the muscle-tonic 
called “Plapao” contin- 
uously applied to the 
affected parts, and to 
minimize danger of slip- 

ing and painful friction. 

he fabric is soft as vel- 










Awarded 


Gold Medal vet,andbeingadhesive— Grand Prix 





9g ly to the body without straps, 
buckles or springs. Easy to apply, comparatively 
inexpensive and comfortable. 

For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without delay from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural process of recovery. 

Test of factor “PLAPAO” = Ene < at a) 14 


FREE / Ev 


2---- MAIL COUPON BELOW TO-DAY =-=- 
Plapao Co., 188 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me a Free Trial Plapao and 48-page 
book on Rupture. No charge for this now or later. 
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Address 
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development, and also the sketches he 
had made—of Mr. Jones, the broker. 

‘‘Not so bad, at that,” the older detec- 
tive was saying. But still holding off, 
trying to recall just what he had on this 
man with the sideboards. 

Then all at once the outside door of the 
detective room opened, and Mrs. Billings 
pushed in—positive and irritable. 

“Talk. Talk!’ shesaid. ‘Just like men. 
Hurry up. We'll lose him. You’re late 
already.” 

“‘Wait here,” said the lieutenant, and 
went off with the knobs, while the younger 
one engaged the visitors in conversation. 

They all looked up suddenly after about 
a quarter hour more. The lieutenant was 
back, his mustache bristling. 

“We'll go up there, John,” he said. 
*‘Guess who they’ve got.” 

“Something good?” 

“Four Hundred Charlie.” 

“Oh, boy!’’ he exclaimed, and shook 
hands with Mrs. Billings and Hector 
Smith. 

“Can you beat it? 
boarding-house. And incidentally taking 
another chance at bigamy, to put in the 
time.” 

“To keep his hand in,” said the younger 
officer. 


PRING—the height of spring; a wed- 

ding at high noon—white satin and 
white lilacs in the dim brown boarding- 
house. Mr. Jones down in Wall Street, on 
final business. And Old Man Dolliver 
wandering aimlessly in and out the snow- 
white Courting Room. And the women 
the polygamous mothers—upstairs, get- 
ting the brid. into her wedding gown. 

The dress itself—at the bride’s request 

had been that of Mrs. Dolliver, the 
favorite mother. It was quite a fine one 
in its day, dating back to the time before 
Dolliver had lost so much money, after 
they were married. 

The sheer stockings were from the high- 


| brow mother, Miss Tarbox—the hobnail 


nature hiker. And the white-flowered 
bouquet from Mrs. Castle, the former 
belle of Baltimore, in the florist’s shop. 
The point lace was from the tailor-made 
one, Miss Spencer. They said there was a 
time she had plans for using it in her own 
trousseau. Mrs. Billings, the New England 
mother, had done most of the sewing, and 
contributed a good substantial check. 

She was away out of the house, it 
seemed, on something or other connected 
with the wedding—no one seemed to know 
exactly what. For it was a time, of course, 
of secrecy and whispering of women. 

“‘Come on, he’s gone!”’ whispered Miss 
Spencer to Mrs. Dolliver—for the con- 
spirators had told Mrs. Dolliver, feeling 
they must have help. And now they had 
the chance they had prayed for—the 
bridegroom had gone down to Wall Street 
to close up ‘his own business, and make 
arrangements for having that stock he 
had bought the women sent them, just as 
soon as it could be transferred and regis- 
tered by the brokerage house. 

So Miss Spencer was shamelessly search- 
ing the Jones room; while Mrs. Dolliver 
stood, very still, watching for him down 
the stairs. 

He didn’t return, and after a while the 
one inside came out—with bright, keen 
eyes. 

“‘They’re there—the Liberty bonds, any- 
how—in his traveling-bag. The rascal 
never even took them out of the house.”’ 

“‘Where are they now? 
do with them?” 

“T put them back.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Dolliver. Her 
whisper was sharp; there were hard, firm 


Hiding out in that 
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What did you | 


| and tender toes — relieved 


Running Water -anywhere 
. < all you want 


Alamo Engine Co. Name 
615 South St. 
Hillsdale, Mich. Address 


WHOOPING 
For 50 years Vrs COUGH 


the paroxysms of Whooping Cough. Use it 
tonight and save the child from that wracking 
cough. Cresolene is widely used for Head and 
Chest Colds, Croup and Bronchial Asthma. 











A proven germicide and disinfect- 

ant. Sold by all druggists. Write 

for descriptive booklet No. 614. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

62 Cortlandt Street, New York City 











BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 
If you are planning on making a 

S quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 
Brand new large pieces of 
Ss prints and percale. 8 lbs. 
\ (60 yds.) only $2.76, 
plus few cents postage. 
Pay postman, when 
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CORNS 











in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
A: all drug, shoe and deft. stores. 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


BUNIONS 


= 
Now Dissolved 

Pain stdps almost instantly! Then lasting 
relief. Fairyfoot gradually dissolves pain- 
ful, ugly bunions. Enables you to wear 
smaller shoes, No cumbersome appli- 
» ances. Nomessy salves. Used success- 
eS %) fully on 500,000 feet. Write for 
“> trial treatment absolutely FREE! 
«” Fairyfoot Products Co., Chicago. Ill. 

1223 S. Wabash Ave., Dept.235 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and : 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60e and $1.00 at Druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, N. Y 


1000 FARM BARGAINS 


Hundreds of pictures in Strout’s new 136 pg catalog 
country real estate & farms in 21 states. Just out! 


Free. Write today. Strout Agency, 255-FB Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


CERTIFIE Sweet Potato Plants, $2.00-1000; Oiihane 


plants, Charleston Copenhagen, Golden 
Acre, $1.00-1000; Tomato plants, Marglobe, Bonnie Best, 
Baltimore, $1.00-1000; Safe Arrival guaranteed. Open 
Field grown. TRIANGLE PLANT CO., Pembroke, Ga. 
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SHAW tractor 










Pays for Itself. / 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER : tachment 


= se 
Now youcantry the SHAW 
at our risk, The it 10 days 
on your own work. rite 
for full details of New Trial 
Pian and Low Factory Price. 
The SHAW pays for itself in one 
geason. Light, sturdy, easy to run 
Does the work of 6 men. Economical 
~—ecosts but 3 cents an hour to oper- 









Need Ne ver 


ate. Compact, narrow built. Several 
modeis — walking or riding types. Be id le! 
Gauge wheel. Patented tool control. The SHAW plows, 


Our guarantee pro 


2 Books Free—,. 7 ck, Grow; 

and SHAW Catalog. Both filled 

with interesting pictures and valua- 

bie information. ) sere ke rings both. 

Shaw Mfg. Company 
>» Div. Fi 4 


cultivates, seeds, 
mows —does every 
farm and garden 

wer job. Runs 
eed mills, genera- 
tors, other belt ma- 
chinery 








Fine for plowing 
among roots, 
rocks, etc. Two 


WGlckoos 
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TODAY! 








WEEPING PALM 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 


. SFor25c 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 
ma, Showy Window Palm. Needs no 
petiing to succeed, pom dust 
and dry air, lack sunshine 
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from planting seed. We 
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Year Round, Both pkges. of Seed 
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lines down her cheek. She was greatly 
changed in the past three hours. 
“So we can get the rest of the loot later | 
—i it’s not all there.” 
“Get it where?” 
“On him when he comes back. Look!’’ 
Mrs. Dolliver stepped backward in the 
dim brown hall—as the other one showed | 
her two big, blue-black, sturdy-looking | 
automatics. 


“T found them at the very bottom of | 


the bag. One for you and one for me!” 

But she saw from the other’s wide gray 
eyes she didn’t understand it yet. 

“If there’s any of our bonds he’s sold, 
he’ll have the money on him, won’t he?” 
she asked. And saw Mrs. Dolliver’s eyes 
lighten and harden. 

“‘Where’ll we do it?” she asked promptly 

pointing at Mr. Jones’s room. “In 
there?”’” And took one of the guns. 

“IT do hope we don’t have to, anywhere,” 
said Miss Spencer. ‘‘We won’t if the 
police come.” 

“Suppose they don’t?” 

“Hold him up ourselves. If you’re game.” 

“Don’t worry—about me!” 

“He may be armed, of course.” 


“What of it?” asked Mrs. Dolliver, 


| briefly. And looked down the stairway. 








E. J. Murvon Co_Dept 86, Norwalk. Conn. 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc. All told by E. C. Vickin 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free on approval, pay- 
able $1 a month if satisfied. 
Send name today and get books | 





at publisher's risk. Garden 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL, 65 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. Vv23 








FREE: Our Catalog, and it’s a 
dandy. All the best 

hardy flowering Plants, Shrubs, Roses, 

Cl. Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, Fruit, Shade 

& Ornamental trees. If you want 

the best, write 

ERNST NURSERIES Box6 Eaton, Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 











Delicious 


Healthful 
Profitable too. Should be in every garden. 50 Genuine 
Mastodon Everbearing $1.25; 100, $2.00; 200, $3.50 postpaid. 
1,000, $10.00 by express. 100 Premier, 100 Dunle up $1.50 post- 


20 varieties at money saving prices. Catalog FKEE. 
R20 SALISBURY, MD. 


paid. 
Mm. S. PRYOR 


Swiss, 30, 
As- 


Giant Be suties, young plants. 
Frilled, same price. 


PANSIES ‘ poate Giants, 0, $1.00; "100, $2.00. Post- 


paid. Many varieties young flower plants. Write for list. 
CEDAR VALLEY FARMS MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


PATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 





Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination and advice } 


Watson E. Coleman, Patest Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D.C. | 
April, 1930 


‘“‘He’s coming now!”’ she said. 

And she went back upstairs, to Mary 
Eloise’s room, while Miss Spencer went 
down—to have one on each side of him. 


T was 11.30; the minister had come. 

Miss Spencer put him back in the 
dining-room. And Mr. Dolliver with 
him—out of the way. And there was 
nothing yet from Smith and Mrs. Billings. 

Miss Spencer sent Blanche, the maid, 
back to the kitchen, so as to be on deck 
at the front door herself. She put her 
hand upon the automatic—up under the 
right side of the white fluffy waist. 

“It looks like our own hold-up,’’ she 
said to herself—her eyes growing darker. 

It was 11.40—and no signs of the two 
ambassadors to the police. Eleven-fifty— 
and Mrs. Dolliver camé down. 

“They haven’t come yet,’’ Miss Spencer 
told her. And recalled the signal for their 
hold-up to begin. Two short coughs. 

‘‘Any time!” said Mrs. Dolliver, curtly. 

Eleven-fifty-five. And Mrs. Castle 
moved toward the piano. 

The women’s exclamations upstairs 
stopped, and the whispering began. Jones, 


the bridegroom, was in the back hall, Mr. | 


Dolliver beside him, waiting for the bride. 

The minister was in place, the march 
began, the bride came down the stairs; the 
bridal party into the white-clad room. 
Miss Spencer shook her head at Mrs: 
Dolliver to wait. But immediately 
coughed twice, for she had seen a very 
curious look upon the bridegroom’s face— 
watching out the front window. 

“Good gracious!’ said the minister, 
“what is this?” 

He was 
clergymen and doctors and undertakers 
are apt to be in the streets of dim brown 
boarding-houses in New York—called in 
emergencies because they are nearby. 

“‘Hands up,” said the more stylish of 
the two women with the big automatics— 
addressing, he saw now, the bridegroom. 


a comparative stranger—as | 


“Move a finger and I’ll shoot you—with | 


the greatest pleasure!”’ 

“‘But—my good lady,” 
—as the bridegroom gradually obeyed her. 

“Just a minute,” replied the better 
dressed woman, interrupting, to speak to 
the other one—nodding her head back, 
across her shoulder. 

“Dolliver! The door!” called the larger, 
calm-faced woman. 


N? one moved or turned an eyelash 
while he opened it. Two men with 
pistols, entering the front door, placed 
themselves quietly by the bridegroom. 
“Well! well! What have we here?” 
said the older one with the stiff gray 


said the minister | 














be sure fo see 


the 1930 
NEW IDEA 


the ONLY Spreader 
with the Automatic 
Feed Safety 


T is characteristic that NEW 
IDEA should invent and 
perfect the trouble-preventing 
Automatic Feed Safety, just 
as it has led the way in so 
many other spreader improve- 


ments. This new device, 
found only on the 1930 
NEW IDEA, automatically 


shuts off the feed when you 
stop the beaters. It prevents 
accidental crowding of the 
load into the cylinders, with 
consequent annoyance, de- 
lays and breakage. 

With this machine you 

CAN’T Jam the feed 


or run the load into the 
idle cylinders, 








NEW IDEA 


EFORE the spring rush begins, 


be sure to drop in at your 
dealers and see the 1930 NEW 
IDEA—not merely because it is the 
only spreader with the Automatic 
Feed Safety, but because it is the 
finest spreader and the best value 
that your money can buy. All 
NEW IDEA Spreaders carry a full 
year’s guarantee against breakage. 





The 1930 NEW IDEA Spread- 
The Lime Ggveadiag a 
back of the load, no dusty labor. Con- 
$ 
in 30 minutes ° 35 
COMPANY 
Corn Shellers, Portable Elevators, 


There is no advance in price because of the 

new Automatic Feed Safety. 

er still sells F. O. B. Fac- $170 

tory at 

Turns any Model 8 NEW IDEA into a per- 

fect one-man Lime Spreader. No shoveling 

trolled feed, I's to 5 tons per 

acre. Large agen. Attached 

See your dealer or write for circular. 
THE NEW IDEA SPREADER 
Spreaders, Two-Row Corn Pickers, 
Husker-Shredders, Transplanters, 
Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 

Engines 


BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa., Madison, Wis., 
Kansas City, Mo., Syracuse, 'N. Y., Jackson, 
Mich., Moline, Ill., Columbus, Ohio, 
Minneapolis, Minn,, Oakland, 

Calif., Indianapolis, Ind., 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Factories at 
COLDWATER, OHIO, 
and SANDWICH, ILL. 














3,000,000 women have made 










Name This 
House‘500. 


We Will Pay $500.00 Cash 


For the Most Suitable 
Name For This Beautiful GIVEN! 
Six-Room House & 


cp | may win. Offer 
open to everybody. 
Nothing to buy or 
sell. No Obligation. 
Rush your sugges- 
tion today—SURE! 


























This is a new Colonial Bungalow---cozy, convenient---yet a roomy 
house. It is meeting with such popularity that we are desirous of ob- 
taining a suitable name for it for use in connection with our building 
program, and will pay $500.00 cash for the most suitable name sug- 
gested. There are no strings tied to this offer. Sending us a name for this house 
does not obligate you in any way. Nothing to buy or sell. We merely want a suit- 
able name and are willing to pay $500.00 in cash for the best one sent in. Surely 
you can think of an appropriate name for such a beautiful home. Do not use more 
than two words. Any word or words may be used or any combination of words, 
such as Ridgelawn, Shadynook, Hearthome or names like Sunshine Inn, Journey's 
End, etc. No matter how simple your suggestion is, you cannot afford to neglect 
sending it in at once. Any name may win. Possibly you may have the most suit- 
able name right on the end of your tongue this minute. If you have, send it in at 
once, and $500.00 in cash is yours, or $600.00 if sent within 3 days. 


$100 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


We want the name for this house quickly, and will pay the winner an extra 
$100.00 cash just for promptness—or a total of $600.00 in all. Send your sug- 
gestion today! The very first name you think of may be worth $600.00 cash to you. 
FOLLOW THESE RULES This offer is open to everyone, excepting 
members of this firm, its employees and 
relatives. Each participant may send only one name. Sending two or more 
names will cause all names submitted by that person to be thrown out. Contest 
closes June 28th, 1930. Should two or more persons submit an equally suitable 
name for this house, the full amount of the prize offered will be paid to each one 
so tying. To win the $100.00 CASH PROMPTNESS PRIZE, the winning name 
must be mailed within three (3) days after this announcement is read. This $100.00 
CASH PROMPTNESS PRIZE will be added to the $500.00 prize and paid to each 
one submitting the winning name, provided suggestion is mailed within three (3) 
days after this announcement is read. Any easy, simple name may win. 
FREE! In appreciation of your suggesting a name for this house real quickly, 
®@we will send you FREE and POSTPAID, the floor plans and blue 
print of this beautiful house. Understand, this does not obligate you in any way. 
Rush us a name for this house TODAY—QUICK. A postal card will do. 








HOME BUILDERS’ SOCIETY, Box 5884, BATAVIA, ILLNoI8| 





When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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for safely ending 
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it’s so easy 

silk dress! All you need todo 
is send us your name and 
address, giving size and 
color of dress you want. 
A lovely frock for both 
dress and sport wear. 


( GUARANTEED 
ALL-SILK 
Why shouldn’t you have 
the secret too? No risk. 
No expense. We send Free the famous 
Single Lock Test Package. You snip off wit ee 
a lock of hair. Before you use it on your costs only $1.98. Ofguar- 


head—you see how perfectly color comes 

to each gray strand. 

A colorless liquid is combed through 

That is all there is to do Any 

shade wanted may be had from blackest 
bl 
This way is SAFE to hair and 
scalp. 


hair. 


Name 
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_ 
3 
® 
ad 


Leewmeeeew eases eee see ee eecan 


FRE age. It has shown 


millions the way to ever-youthful hair. 


‘MARY T. GOLDMAN! 


' 5716 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 1 


anteed all-silk pongeeinone- 
sided effect with harmone- 
izing silk piping, fancy ff; 
embroidered ornament, } 
sunburst tucking andcol- 
ored buckle and buttons; 

leated skirt. Will wash beau- 

ifully.Colors: Natural tan, 
with choice of red, rose or 
blue trimming. Misses14,16, 
18 years. Women 82 to 44 bust, 


ORDER NOW! 
Don’t Delay or.2rn2to 


us. Don’t send one penny with 
your order — we willship the 
dress C.0.D. Pay postman $1.98 
when he delivers the dress. We | 
pay all postal charges. Order 
by No. 99. 


' WALTER FIELD Co. 
Dept. T1469 CHICAGO 


ack to blonde. Don’t hesitate. 


Coupon brings famous 
Single Lock Test Pack- 
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mapaehe. “Four Hundred Charlie him- 
self!” 

“Welcome home,” the younger, slicker- 
dressed one added. ‘‘Welcome, bridegroom. 
You oughta be tickled to see us. Bigamy 
on top of what you’re going to get would 
put you away for life, about.” 

“And Mrs. Charlie, too,’’ added the 
lieutenant, nodding genially to Mrs. Blood- 
good, she of the henna hair. “I’m sur- 
prised you’d allow it, ma’am!” 

“Trust the men to get here late,” 
grumbled Mrs. Billings to Miss Spencer. 
But stopped there; for the older officer 
was speaking again. 

“This is one fine day’s work here—for 
somebody. There’s nearly $15,000 in re- 
wards out for this bird. Who was it got 
up the show?” he asked them. 

“He did—that boy there,” said Mrs. 


| Billings—after but a moment’s hesitation 
















—pointing toward young Hector Smith, 
the illustrator. 

And Miss Spencer nodded sharply—and 
also Mrs. Dolliver, and then all the women 
called out. And moved forward in one 
direction. For the bride had fainted; and 
Smith had caught her, just in time. 

Then right away Old Man Dolliver was 
on hand again—pacifying the women. 


IGHT again—spring night at Number 
49. Mr. Dolliver stood alone outside 
on the front stoop. 

“Women. Gosh!” he said, aloud. 

He had been busy with them all the 
afternoon—ever since the unexpected 
breakdown of the wedding—going over it 
all with them; and their own money 
affairs—assuring them they would get 
everything back from that big criminal 
before the courts were through with him. 

And the wedding itself—when Mary 
Eloise had come to in the arms of young 
Smith. What was the sense of waiting 
when they had all the machinery there all 
ready for a wedding—flowers and eatables 
and presents, and their own gowns; and 
$15,000 practically in cash—provided by 
that Jones to start in housekeeping on. 

So the ceremony had gone right on— 
with only half an hour’s delay; and they 
had used their best clothes; and kissed the 
bride; and seen her off and had their cry. 

They had gone upstairs, at last—to 
their dogs and parrots and goldfish—the 
various substitutes for husbands and chil- 
dren. The Courting Room was dark. 

“Spring again,”’ said Mr. Dolliver to 
himself. ‘And $15,000 cash!” Stepping 
inside, he closed the door and turned out 
the hall lights. 

THE END 


C ——___——. 


Written for Our 
Folks, for bird-lovers 
and teachers. It is 
cloth-bound, has 420 
pages, 150 illustra- 
tions in black and 
white and informa- 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 920,279 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 

















| button and 16-page guide sent you. The 


Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here are some of the 
interesting and en- 
tertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 
printed in The 
Farm Journal for 
April, 1880 





* For melons try an application of bone- 
dust. It will make them jump. 


“ Remember that slow cooking and long 
cooking will make tough meat tender. 


* April is about as good a time as you 
will get to clean up the poultry-house. 


{ Why is it that every person thinks he 
can stir the fire better than the one who 
holds the poker? 


{ If a child is timid about the dark, 
never compel it to go to bed without a 
light; it is cruel. 


" The farmer is the only business man in 
all the world, who invariably sells his 
products at prices that others fix. 


" Wire, No. 6 annealed, for fencing, that 
sold last spring at $2.10 per bundle of 63 
pounds is now $4.25, more than double. 


€ The floor under a bureau may be easily 
swept by removing the lower drawer and 
using a hand brush through the opening. 


£ Light soil is not suitable for currants. 
On such soil they are apt to drop their 
leaves early, which causes a poor crop the 
next season. 


“ Marry for love and work for money. 
To marry for money and live without love, 
makes wedlock a curse and life intolerable. 
Don’t try it. 

€ Drill corn? No. Plant it in rows, both 
ways. If the land be poor, let the rows 
be four and a half feet apart; even on the 
richest land, four feet is close enough. 


“ Any of our readers who would like to 
get a breed of good laying hens should 
try the Leghorns. The Whites are prob- 
ably the best layers, but the Browns are 
good. 


{| Pearl millet we do not see advertised 
much this spring. Last season it was the 
“rage.”’ It failed of good results in so 
many cases that it has been dropped from 
the lists, we suppose. 

{ Some one recently wrote us asking how 


to cure coal-oil barrels for cider. We are 
told by a large wholesale dealer in cider, 


whom we visited for information, that | 
burning a little sulphur in the barrel | 


To our inquiry, “Is 


will certainly do it. 
he replied, 


there any doubt about that?” 
“None at all.” 


{ Home, 
progress, morality and religion, are some- 
times sacrificed to the scrubbing-brush. 
Happiness is literally driven out of doors 
with the broom and the mop. There 
are women who waste as much energy 
and effort on having a floor clean enough 
to eat off, when nobody wants to eat 
off it, as it would require to master a 
half a dozen sciences. 


{ This year of A. D. 1880 will witness 

the highest kind of a tide in 
% Irish immigration. Shipload 
‘ after shipload of raw Irishmen 
will land in New York within 
the next six months. In 25 
years from now, the most of them will 
run grocery stores or liquor saloons in the 
large cities, or own some of Uncle Sam’s 
hundred-acre farms between Boston and 
the setting sun. 
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Planet Jr. 


New Planet Jr. 


Motor Cultivator 
Ask your dealer about this 
Planet Jr.Garden Tractor. 
Ask him for catalog orwrite 
us, Convenient terms. 






is the way 


) } 


‘yg Take the grips of this Planet @ o 
Jr. No. 17 single Wheel Hoe 
in your hands. Try it out 
down a row or two. Notice 
the ease with which the 
sharpened, tempered 6-inch hoes snake out the 
weeds and riffle through the soil. Or notice how 
sweet and clean the culivator steels break up the 
crust and loosen the soil. So easily, with so 
little effort. 


Or try the little plow (with real landside), 
to furrow, to hill, to kill weeds. Then ask 
your Planet Jr. dealer the price of this great 
garden tool. You'll wonder that you have 
put up so long with the tedious, tiring, back- 
breaking old hand hoe, when for ridicu- 
lously few dollars you can have a real 
Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe. 


Send for our free garden book and New 
80-page Planet Jr. Catalog which con- 
tains full description and illustrations 
of the No. 17 as well as 59 other 
Planet Jr. tools—wheel hoes, seeders, 
fertilizer distributors, one- and 
two-horse cultivators and the new 
Planet Jr. Motor Cultivator. 





Ae\ 8 s¥ 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 

Dept. 24-D, Sth & Glenwood Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Check which you want: 

(J New 80-page catalog and garden booklet. 


( Planet Jr. Motor Cultivator Book, with 
time payment plan. 


a ae 





» THE ‘OSPRAYMO WAY « 


If THE RIGHT WAY TO SPRAY 





FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., BOX 4, 







A non-clog sprayer. Revolving agi- 
tator with brushes cleans suction 
strainers. We make hand sprayers, 
orchard power rigs, traction truck 
crop sprayers. A sprayer for every 
need, high pressure guaranteed. They 
double your dollars. Tell us your 
problems. Our 47 years’ experience 
at your service, 


Insist on “OSPRAYMO” trade-mark 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
leners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

| Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1078 33rd Avs., &.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


and Power Lawnmower 











(Est. 1885) part time. Permanent. 
PERRY NURSERIES Desk F-4 


MALE HELP WANTED | S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


Men making $78 to $119 weekly showing home IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
ee ae a Ee Breer: Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
thing furnished ‘tree. Experience unnecessary. homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 











As long as you have 
fires in the house, 
keep Unguentine on 


hand always -_ 


For Unguentine not only stops the pain 
quickly, but guards against the dangerous 
infection which every burn invites. Keep 
Unguentine in the house always. Your 
druggist has it. Only soc for a tube that 
will heal every burn, cut and bruise for 


months to come. 


(Se é page 36) 


WANTED/ 


Manwith Car 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- 
perience necessary. Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from all 
others. Our advertising half sells the goods for you. 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make business come 
your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
profitable. 
BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 
Two entirely different lines, 241 items. Something 
for every home. Two lines mean two profits. We 
will give you liberal credit. Write for details about 
our new proposition. 
FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 520, Freeport, Ill 
Tune in for McNess Radio Programs over 
_ Caleage, Sussdaye, 8 P. M., Central Time 






STA NDARD GARDEN Ag 





Free Catalog—Does Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 





inn olis, M Philadelphia, Pa. ew York, N. *Y. 
Min eap lis, Inn. a Dp N 


Como Ave. 2409 Chestnut St. 








With th YOUNG FOLKS 


[5 yaa 4-H Clubs has been very 
valuable to me,’’ writes Otto Dillon, 
Bostwick, Nebr., winner of second 

prize for boys in the 1929 Farm Journal 

4-H Leadership Contest. “It has given 

me the chance to work with boys and girls 
future America. With the training 4-H 

Club work gives in organization and 

co-operation, we do not 

need to worry about 
the future of agricul- 
ture.”’ Otto is now at- 
tending the state college 
of agriculture and is 
president of the Uni- 
versity 4-H Club, whose 
membership is made up 
of former 4-H Club 
members. Otto is also 
editor of the 4-H Club 
department of the 

“Cornhusker Country- 

man,” the official maga- 

zine of the agricultural 
college. 


THE long and 
the short of the hand- 
shaking picture at the 
right is this: The New Jersey boys, 
Philip Alampi and Leslie Applegate (the 
long of it) are asking the California boys, 
John Tate and Lewell Edington (the 
short of it) why the Golden State didn’t 
send some big boys to the annual con- 
clave of the F. F. A. Or were they com- 
paring notes on climate? The Young 
Folks’ Editor doesn’t recall. At any rate, 
each boy has something to talk about. 
John was member of the judging team 
that won championship honors at the 
American Royal. Philip has made $2,150 
farming while in high school. Lewell has 
entire charge of a ranch that produces 
each year 60 tons of prunes, 15 tons of 
grapes and 3,500 dozens of eggs. Leslie, 
first president of the F. F. A., and his 
brother manage 300 acres of apples. 


TACKLING real farm prob- 
lems, the F. F. A. boys are. Members of 






Blanche Rosa and 
her sewing-table 


the local chapter at Pennsboro, W. Va., 
are grading and bagging their Irish Cob- 
bler potatoes and selling them under the 
Mountain State brand. The first car of 
525 bushels of U. S. No. 1 Cobblers was 
inspected by an official inspector of the 
state Department of Agriculture and 
shipped to Cleveland. Later a carload was 





East meets West at national F. F. A. conclave 


shipped to Wheeling. Both ventures were 
a financial success. 

Members of the Newton, N. J., chapter 
have organized a co-op to buy seed, feed 
and fertilizer, and sell poultry, eggs, po- 
tatoes and vegetables. The first purchase 
was a carload of certified seed potatoes. 
What the members couldn’t use in their 
potato-growing projects was sold to 
farmers in the community. 


PLAY time—which will it 
be, marbles or kite flying? The Young 
Folks’ Editor will send rules for playing 
marbles (the same rules that are used in 
the National Marbles Tournament held 
every year in June on the beach at Atlantic 
City, N. J.) or directions for making kites 
to all who write. No charge, but stamp 
would be welcome. 


BLUE, rose and ivory 
brought sunlight into my room,” says 
Blanche Rosa, Decorah, lowa, who won 
the room-improvement prize at the Na- 
tional Club Congress 
in Chicago. The 
part of the room 
that really won the 
prize was the sew- 
ing center—see the 
photo. “‘I fell heir to 
a shaky but beauti- 
ful sewing-table that 
belonged to a great 
aunt,’ Blanche says. 
“It had been used 
for an outdoor wash- 
stand for so many 
years that I didn’t 
need to remove any 
of the finish. The 
table was scrubbed 
with soap and water, 
dried, then rubbed 
with sandpaper and 
steel wool. An empty 
knothole had to be 
filled. Stains were 
removed with acid.” 
Final result was just 
what you see in the 
photo. 


Boys of the Man- 
hattan, Kans., F. F. 
A. chapter are as- 
sembling parapher- 
nalia for an _ ideal 
chapter room. They 
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have resurrected an old garden plow, 
repaired it, gilded it, and hung it above 
the station of the vice-president of the 
chapter. A picture of the rising sun is 
placed over the president’s chair, and an 
ear of corn over the secretary’s. One of 
the boys shot an owl, and this has been 
mounted and placed over the adviser’s 
station. The American flag marks the 
place of the reporter. Pictures of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson mark the place of 
the treasurer. An enlarged reproduction 
of the seal, done in colors and electrically 
lighted, hangs in the rear of the class-room 
to remind the boys of their F. F. A. obliga- 
tions. 


THROUGH college on poul- 
try is the plan of Arthur and Lee Powers, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. Their records for last 
year indicate the boys will get through, 





Otto Dillon 


had a net profit of $593.71 
after paying feed costs, 
operating expenses, and eight per cent 
interest on their investment. The flock 
numbered 253 at the start of the year, 190 
at the close—an average of 218. Egg 
production was 41, 510- over 190 dozen. 
Gross income, $1, 069.22; feed costs and 
other expenses, $421.51; Prone l $54. Who 
can show a better record, with White 
Leghorns? Or with any other breed, for 
that matter. The White Leghorns, good 
as they are for laying, have no corner on 
the profits. 


too. They 
from 218 hens, 


THREE brothers— Marcus, 
Baxter and Jesse Safley, Warren county, 
Tenn.—-comprised the 4-H poultry-judging 


team that won third place at the Inter- 
national in December. In winning the 
right to represent their state in the 
Chicago contest, the three brothers went 
far ahead of their nearest opponents in 
four contests in Tennessee. 


STEPLER, a 
member of the Salem, N. J., chapter of 
F. F. A., wields a facile pen. His essay, 
“Raising Poultry Free from Disease,” 
won first prize in a state contest in which 
20 ‘schools competed. His essay is a 
dandy. Sorry there isn’t room to print it. 


WILLIAM 


A SIX-WEEK pest-killing 
contest between two groups of boys in the 
Antioch, Ill., F. F. A. chapter resulted in 
the killing of 3,462 English sparrows, 307 
mice, 138 cottontail rabbits, 93 rats, 8 
woodchucks, 4 crows and 2 hawks. Rab- 
bits have done thousands of dollars’ worth 
of damage to young orchards in the An- 
tioch locality—$10 worth of damage per 
head, the boys estimate. Sparrow damage 
was put at $3 each; woodchuck, $25; rat, 
$5; mouse, $1. Jasper McCormack and 
Norman Barthel earned most points in 
the contest. Flashlights were used to 
capture the sparrows. 


April, 1930 





ue ht here in the Coyne shops I train you on a gigantic outlay 
slectrical machinery—the same kind you will work on when 
yee go out on the job. Then I back you with Free lifetime 
employment help. If you are short of money I’ll help you 
get a part-time job so you can earn while learning. I am in- 
cluding at no extra cost my new Radio and Aviation elec- 
trical courses. Coyne is your one great chance to get into 
Electricity. This school is 30 years old—Coyne training is tested 


GetIntoELECTRICIT Y 
My Amazingly Easy Way 


Now—and forever — say good-bye to $25 and $35 a week. Let me show you how 
to aekty qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up a week—NOT BY 
BOOKS, LESSONS OR CORRESPONDENCE but by actual work RIGHT HERE 
IN THE COYNE SHOPS. Getting into Electricity is far easier than you imagine. 


LEARN WITHOUT LESSONS -- in 90 Days 





a A Le 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
I 500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 40-33, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me FREE your big ents log and and er spe- 
cial offer of extra courses and Railroa 








prisingly 


book. 


New R. 
direct = 4 factory. Aseuahing 

and terms. Do not buy until you get et them. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 
sample. Save big money. 


——proven beyond all doubt. You can find out everything abso- | TE Tae. Cae RETR ODE eT 


or Free. Simply mail the i - and I'll sen = my bi 
E Book. Facts— jobs — ies — opportunities. Jus’ 
a the coupon today. Address 


Electrical SCHOOL, H.C. Lewis, Pres. 


COYNE 500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 40-33, Chicago l City... 
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Do You Wear a 


TRUS Slee 


Are you looking for freedom from gouging springs 
and hard, unyielding pads? The Brooks Appliance, 
with its patented, sanitary, automatic air cushion is sur- hol 

ight in weight, yet gently holds back the rupture , 
allowing needed blood circulation so necessary to promote 


nature’s healing processes. Thousands—men, women and ness. No ¢ 
I furnish everything, 


30>? 


PE ge Bicycles } 
R Models now ready for delivery 
new prices 


wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 
ous oo Zany Payments. 


Tiss 22 
Mea 


una * . 
rite for our marvelous pricesand terms. 





GLADIOLUS eal 
SPECIAL OFFER z,2sutttt 25¢| # Walsh Garden Tractor 


Mailed Postpaid. 4 For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
DENS a 


GLADTIME GAR 


a pound for medicinal roots, herbs, 
We Pay Up To $10 barks and seeds. Dandelion, bur- 
dock, parsley, lettuce leaves, cherry bark, clover tops, rose 
buds, ete. Ov 
and price list 10c. 


ENGINES 4 


1\teSH.P. 


Mos. to Pay 
30 Days Trial 
SEPARATORS 


4Sizes—Also Electric or 


cngine Models 
$5.00 vown 
‘ ‘ " Send for Separator, Spreader 
3 to 12 Mos. to Pay Free and with it! will fend y 


90 Days Trial 
Save $50. 00 Cash Differ- 
ence on Trade-in on 
Old Separator. 


SPREADERS 


3 Models— 


Sent in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
194 C State St. 


credit allowance for © $12.50 whi 
to-Farmer prices vading ao 


New 1930 Different 


— e Gallowa: $50.00 Cheaper. 
jew 1930 ‘Spreader. Leads them a’ 


Prices Low 
As $76.50, Provements low prices 
$10 00 igh World's prestest Spreader 
. Cheaper Than Othe 
DOWN it Engine 
3 to 12 Mos. ~4 my MS to elece: 1 old Engine with a new one. 1'y 


C. E Butler, Pres. THE ‘GALLOWAY C0., 


or gts Advertisement italog 
ou a special get-ac cqusinted 


2 WORLD'S GREATEST BARGAINS 
~ World's Greatest in construction, 
operation. No others have al! the Improv BR + - found on 


8 new features Cay 39 in. 


“means che sapest Farm Power. Now 























ch makes our Factory- 







better PReanen ned than 
mprovements 
















CATALOG FREE 


In writing, tell us 





I! on construction, im- 





which catalog you 
want, Separator, En- 
fine or Spreader. 
Joing so enables us to 
serve you promptly 
and send you correct 
credit allowance. 





Bargain. to $50 













Box 407, Waterloo, lowa. 





sturdy stalk. This bean produces PROFUSELY. 
over 100 BLOSSOMS on ONE stalk. The 


pkts. for $1.00 by mail postpaid. 
RUNDLE MURPHY COMPANY, 18 State St., 


Start right 
for yourself. 

a day and mo 
selling ZANC 
Necessi 


every home. 


children—have found greater comfort and relief with the needed. 

vast improvement over old style devices. Over 3,0000,000 

Brooks Appliances sold! Write for all the interesting time Ford 
facts, our liberal 10 day Trial Offer and free rupture 


reward. Thi 
miss. Send 
dress today. 


Marshall, Mich. 
ays Free Trial 


(i 


to pr 


Many models, styles. 





from 





CYCLE COMPANY }:i:° ;3, 
DEPT. 148, CHICAGO 


- STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 
Send today for Allen’s Book on 
Strawberries—the best money crop. 
Delicious—Healthful—Profitable. Te 
pays to grow them. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 E. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 





it yourself, 
Lamps for 





Free Catalog ba many varieties. 
MENSOTA, beriunnsatend 


er 500 varieties. Illustrated instruction book 


LUFT HERB CO., Box 4, Her 





out from the stalk and the bean itself is often the size of a 
SILVER DOLLAR. Has Wonderful FOOD VALUE. 
anywhere. After three years of experimenting we now offer 
this delicious vegetable for 10c a pkt; 3 for 25c; 


Preparations, 
Everybody a prospect. 
capital or experience 
Big profits full time or spare 


FREE to producers as extra 


Albert Mills, Pres., 
5658 Monmouth Ave., 


USE 


MAO AGM Light Plant. Ideal for F 
LIGHTS 
ANYWHERI 


Runs household appliances. Install 
larger models D. C. or A. C. Write 


for circular-D.W. ONAN & SONS 
402 Royalston Ave. i 





GIANT BUTTER BEAN 


The Most Wonderful Bean in the World 


A record breaking FOOD PRODUCER. Comes from the ground 
in a few days and grows to a height of two feet, on a strong 


We have counted / 
ods grow straight ON 


SILVER 
DOLLAR, 


Will grow 


7 for 50c; or 15 





Westport, Conn. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


CHANCE 


ows. SI5a Day 


now being your own 
e big money workin 
Many making up to $ sib 
re taking orders for fast- 
IL Food Products, Toilet 
Soaps and other House- 
ties. 350 money makers. 
Orders in 
Steady repeat busi- 













Tudor Sedan 


8s is too good to 
name and ad- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ticura DAILY 
as a heatth measure 
Eas ond intrcsion Ee 


peuetaaists 





Complete ~ 110- volt Electric 
arms, 


Camps and Summer Homes. 


$139-° 






Wiring. Fixtures and 
7 rooms, $17.50. Also 


Mi lis, Mi 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 


» SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
y ' New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


SAK WALSH TRACTOR CO. 3511°Falmate A* Si 
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Heredity—TEACHER—‘‘Jimmy, I never 
. heard of any boy so bad at addition. Why 
) is it?” 
a JimMy—‘‘Dunno, ma’am.” 
— “‘Can’t you have your father help you 
a4 at home sometimes?” 


“He does, ma’am, but he’s a waiter in 
a restaurant.” 


R 
J 


S$ 
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Harmony in Linen—JUDGE—‘“So your 
name is Muggleworth?”’ 

APPLICANT—“‘Yes, Your Honor.” 

JUDGE—‘‘And you want the court to 
change it to Pullman. Now just tell me 
what you want it changed for.” 

APPLICANT—“Well, Your Honor, to 
tell the truth, it was my wife’s idea. She 
got to thinking that we ought to have the 
same name that is on our towels.” 





Settling Up—ALBERT—‘‘They tell me 
you are doing settlement work now.” 

FILBERT—“‘Yes, my creditors finally 
cornered me.” 


The Farm Journal Says 


A man living in Mexico claims to be 107 
years old. He is assumed to be bullet- 
proof. 


Bor why smoke a pipe that 
smells like burning insulation?... 
The poor chap probably never 
heard of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
favorite smoking mixture. He 
doesn’t know there’s a tobacco so 
mild and fragrant it gets the O. K. 
of even the fussiest pipe-sniffer. 
He doesn’t know that true mild- 
ness needn't sacrifice body, flavor 
and “kick.” He doesn’t know he 
can smoke a pipe all day long 
without getting himself or any- 
body else all hot and bothered. In 
other words, he hasn’t met Sir 


Walter Raleigh. Some day he 
will. Let’s hope it’s soon. 


Potash, it is predicted, will do wonders 
for Palestine. Nothing is said about 
Perlmutter. 


People would have seemed as lawless 50 
years ago had there been as many laws 
to break. 


Science can predict an eclipse of the sun 
years in advance, but it can not forecast 
a blowout over the week-end. 

Beauty surgeons say the matter of lifting 
a face is comparatively simple. Prob- 
ably the hardest part is keeping the face 
lifted when the bill comes in. 


The sun never shines as hot on the base- 
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How to Take Care of Your Pipe 


(Hint No. 4) Don’t use a sharp knife to clean 
out the carbon. You may cut through the cake 
and chip the wood. A lot of little “wood spots” 
take away from the sweetness of a pipe. Use a 
dull knife or reamer. Send for our free booklet, 
“How to Take Care of Your Pipe.’’ Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Dept. 161. 


SiR WALTER 


RALEIGH | 
Smoking Tobacco 



































3 
It's 15¢ and Alarmed Stranger: “Goodness me! 


did you fall?” 

Courteous Fisherman: “Indeed no, 
ady. It is in this position that one 
hears the little worms crawling, and 
learns where to dig for bait’ 
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When all the farm land is needed 
for crops, the city office-builders have 
shown us what we can do 


ball grounds as it does on the harvest 
field. 


A man can get a peck of trouble out of a 
pint flask. 


When a bad example is set, much mis- 
chief is hatched out. 

The new woman always departs when the 
new baby arrives. 


Some men go when duty calls, but in 
the opposite direction. 


You may as well tell your wife the truth. 
She’ll find it out anyway. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT-READING 
FARMER PLACES AN ORDER 


“Hello, is this the Anymotor Corporation? 
Has your product newly designed interiors 
and artistic new appointments and does it 
come in delightful and harmonious color 
mixtures that set the style?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

‘‘Has it speed, comfort, ease of control, 
trim stylish lines, incomparable poise, 
fleetness and smoothness?” 

“Yes, yes!”’ 

“Does its performance sparkle and shine 
with sustained brilliance?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed yes!” 

“With all its grace and symmetry is it 
true that there is no motor labor, no sense 
of the mechanical which often tax the 
efforts of larger motors?” 

“Exactly.” 

“In other words, no matter how rough 
the trial, this ensemble of beauty will still 
give a superior and effortless perform- 
ance?” 

“Quite true.” 

“Well, if you guarantee that, I guess 
you can send one of your tractors around in 
the morning and I'll give it a trial.” 

—Harry F. Mueller in College Humor 
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1 USE COPPER 

in This New Kind 
of Fencing 

“_ LASTS TWICE AS LONG 


id > Here’s a New Kind of Fencing, made 
of Copper Steel Wire. The greatest 
improvement in fence making in 50 yrs. 
My new Copper Steel Fence lasts twice as 
long as non-copper steel, saves you Aalf. 
NO INCREASE IN PRICE 
Vrite for my New Catalog today — get 
my Direct From Factory prices on this amazing 









new fencing. I pay the freight so there's no guess- 
work about my prices. Over 200 styles of Farm 
and Poultry Fencing, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roof- 







s, Tires, Cream Separators, Baby Chicks, 
try Supplies and many other Farm and 
» Needs—at factory prices,delivered prepaid. 
Z\ Easy Payments ? 
I Guarantee Quality — give 24 
bour service and pag Fagmente P 
rite me now—Jim 

The Brown Fence & WireCo. AYN 

Dept. 3278 
\ Cleveland, 











Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A # Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
, discovered a process of making a new kind of 
- sind without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone, stucco or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 
agin St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will 
be mailed to you free, also color card and full in- 
formation showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. (Copr. 1919, A. L. R.) 
































Save Big Money 
by getting our low factory prices on 
Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates, Ba Wire, Paints, 
Roofing. Copper-Bearing Steel Wire, Ivanized with 
99 92/100 per cent PURE Zinc, makes Kiteelman Fence 
greatest value of ali time. ‘Money- back tee. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24-hour se . Don’t 
delay! Write today for new Cut Price Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, mundemandl 


Are You Safe? 


wae chen adte you nar sl the true facts about 
this terrible destroyer which wipes out $16,000,000 
property and 500 lives every pall Is YOUR farm 

protected ? our turn may come 
next. Read the amazing facts about 
lightning in this startling new book- 
let—how and where you are safe in storms, 
dangers 2 watch, etc. Free on —— 

sate. Write for your copy 

DODD & STRUTHERS, 2137 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Makes lumber,shingles,cross ties fence 
posts,laths, fruit and vegetable crates 
and boxes, dimension blanks for furniture, 
etc. Splits blocks into firewood. Needed by 
farmers, timber owners 
a contractors. Pays for itself 
m4 T \ in a week. or on one 
sha) Guaranteed. Sold direct from 
as Ne factory. nd Pres Book Bow 
“4 a gy and F. 
To Lam! 


~ 
BELsaw MACHINERY co. 
a al Mfrs. Kansas City, Mo. 















UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


Worm drive insures full delivered power to 
traction whe Plows, Discs, Harrows, 
Digs Potatoes,  tendnanae work. Heavy or 
Light cultivation Fast or slow. 4H P. 4 
Cycle Air Coolec Driving mechanism com- 
ietely enclosed. Operation easy and simple. 

Beit pulley Takes care of 1 to 10 acres 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
766 74th Avenue West Allis, Wisconsin 
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Boosting is Better—ELLIS—‘‘When we’re 
married, I don’t expect you to treat me 
like Mrs. Brown does her husband. She’s 
always knocking him.” 











ALICE—‘‘Knocking him? What about?”’ 
E.LLis—“‘The kitchen and living-room.” 
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u can rely on Western Lubaloy .22's 
to shoot where you point. Whether you 
are shooting at crows, hawks or any other 
pests, at any kind of game, or at a target, 
you can depend upon the remarkable accu- 
racy and uniformity of Lubaloy cartridges. 
World's Champion Ammunition. 


Lubaloy .22's will not rust your gun. Gun- 
cleaning is unnecessary. The gleaming Lub- 
aloy bullet coating eliminates the need for 
gummy grease. Lubaloy .22's won't get 
your hands or pockets greasy. Lint 
fand grit will not stick to them and get 
i into your rifle. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Let us send you FREE leaflets 
describing the special advantages of 
Lubaloy .22's and Super-X, Field and 


— 
af / Xpert shotgun shells. 








oy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 
| Coated p) 
22 8 


Shotgun Shooting for Everyone! 


All you need isa Western 
Hand Trapand a handy carton 
of White Flyer targets. Real 
sport with a .410 shotgun. 
Write for free descriptive 
leaflet, 











Western Caatainor 
Company 
442 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, lil 
Branch Offices: 


Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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DRY 


from head to foot 


THERE are many good reasons 
why farmers and outdoor workers 
everywhere look for the Fish 
Brand label when they are buying 
water-proof garments. 

A Fish Brand Work Suit, of 
jacket and pants, or a Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker will give you com- 
plete protection from head to foot, 
no matter how hard or how long 
it rains. They are big, roomy, com- 
fortable; built with the sturdiness 
that has distinguished Tower’s wet- 
weather garments for nearly a cen- 
tury. They will wear for years. 


There are dependable, good- 
looking Fish Brand Slickers for 
every member of the family. They 
cost no more than ordinary gar- 
ments. Look for the label. 

Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 16 Simmons St., 
Boston, Mass.; Tower Canadian, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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HERE are many folks who say 

| they can tell the age of a chicken. 
Now a man comes forward and 
says that the age of a 
fish can be determined 
by microscopic study 





erful, so is the right eye. Only 
one person in ten is left-sighted. 
It is very probable that the use of 
weapons during count- 
less ages has had some- 
~~ thing to do with the 





of its scales, each 
year’s growth being 
indicated by rings, 
just as the age of a 
tree is shown by the 
growth of its rings. 
No matter how small 
the scale of the fish, 
the telltale rings in- 
dicate its age. Isn’t 
it a good thing that 
there are no rings to 
give our age away? 








That sounds like a personal 
question, but in many 
homes the lighting is any- 
thing but perfect. Now is a good time to 
look over your lighting fixtures and see if 
any need replacing. The electric stores 
are showing some very unusual and ar- 
tistic fixtures, and modern ways of light- 
ing your rooms. 


How Are 
Your Lights? 


Books and There are many books writ- 
Books ten that are read today and 

discarded tomorrow. They 
are the popular novels. There are other 
books that are real classics, that one can 
read time and again. These books are 
often borrowed and never returned. Keep 
a record of every book. Have a book for 
that purpose, and when a borrowed book 
is returned, check it off. It is the only 
way you can keep your library together. 


CITY VIEW FARM 


Special inducements are offered at City View 

Farm in West Virginia for birds that desire 

to estabiish residences. 

clean and airy and the place is properly . a 

labeled. Nearby is the new bird-bath, built for commercial pur 
of carefully selected stones and concrete 


extra power of the 
right eye. 








Strange but We fre- 
eer err True quently 
think of 


a diamond simply as 
an ornament, yet it is 
said that 40 per cent 
of the world’s dia- 
mond output is used 





The rooms are nice, 


poses. We frequently 
hear of new diamond 
mines being discovered, but owners of 
these gems need not worry, for the price 
of diamonds will not fall for many, many 
years. 


It is common in Samoa 
for girls to bear boys’ 
names and for boys to 
bear girls’ names. If a girl is born soon 
after the death of a brother, or a boy soon 
after the death of a sister, it is inferred 
that the spirit of the deceased has been 
transferred from one child to the other, 
and the name of the dead child is given to 
the latest arrival. 


How About Jean 
and Jean? 


‘April showers bring May 
flowers”’ is an old saying, 
but take it from us, in most places April 
showers bring Mud with a capital M. Do 
you have good, permanent walks made 
that enable you to go 
from one place to an- 


Muddy Walks 





An Excuse, Head Por- 
Anyway ter: “Hey! 
Where in 


blazes are you two birds 
going? Why don’t you 
get to work?” Moving 
man: “We are working 

we're carrying this safe 
transfer com- 
pany.” Porter: “Safe? I 
don’t see any safe.” 
Moving man: “Well, I’ll 
be doggoned! Tony, if 
we ain’t gone and clean 
forgot the safe.” 


Truth and If some 
Double Truth persons 

wouldn’t 
kick so much _ they 


would not have so much 
to kick about. 





Get in Step When we 

are inclined 
to find fault with Uncle 
Sam and think he ought 
to be ridden on a rail, we 
should just stop and 
think of some of the good 
things he is doing for us 





other around your home 
without getting in mud 
clear over your shoe- 


tops? Many folks don’t. 
Rocks Put We know of 
to Use a man who 


built a beau- 
tiful house out of the 
rocks he gathered from 
his farm. All of us do 
not have that number of 
rocks, but most of us 
have sufficient to build a 
nice rock garden. 


Don’t Yes, Theresa, 


Forget the birth-stone 
for April is the 
diamond. It’s rather an 


expensive month to have 
a birthday, if you expect 
your loved ones to come 
across. Of course you 
know the meaning of the 
diamond is innocence- 





look that up in the 
dictionary. 

Good News At one 
for China time, the 


hairnet in- 


fighting corn-borers 
and things. It would add 
much to our happiness. 


How About It? ’Tis said 

that peo- 
ple are right- and left- 
eyed just as they are 
right- and left-handed; 
and just as the right hand 
is usually the more pow- 


dustry of Chefoo, China 
amounted to about 
$5,000,000 annually. 
Bobbed hair about ruined 
the trade, but fashion 
has changed and hairnets 
are once more in demand. 


An orphan kitten, that had no mother to 
guide her, fell in love with a rooster. She 
showed her affection by rubbing her head 
up against him and purring constantly. 
She would dog his footsteps wherever he 
went. When he crowed she would sit 
back on her haunches in front of him and 
would look up at him with the utmost 
admiration. The rooster, though, seemed 
embarrassed by the adoption. Kitty's 
unrequited love for him remained stead- 
fast until all nine of her lives were 
snuffed out in an untimely manner 
common to her hind. J. K., Texas 


Don’t forget to celebrate 
The Liberty Bell Bird 
Day, Friday, April 11. 
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Farm prosperity is largely a matter of production—of the volume of 
crops and the value of live stock that can be raised on a given number 
of acres. Because fence makes possible balanced farming, its proper 
use will bring increased yield—and enable you to solve the so-called 
“farm problem” for yourself. 





The profitable rotation of crops and the control of live stock would 
not be possible without fence. So—it is vitally important that its use 
and selection be given real study and attention. Good fence will 
prove a permanent investment—one that will render years and years 
of valuable service. 

Be certain, then, that you select the best fence that money can buy. 
Select American Steel & Wire Company Zinc Insulated Fences 
because their quality is known throughout the world. Sturdily con- 
structed of finest material and heavily zinc insulated, they are perma- 
nent and resist corrosion to the utmost. 

Near you is one of our dealers. His store is Fence Headquarters 
and he will render every assistance in helping you select the type of 
fence that you need. He also carries either the Banner or Ideal 
U-shape Steel Line Posts. Also ask him about the New National 
Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts—the best foun- 


dation for the best fence. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Kansas City 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia Pittsburgh SaltLakeCity St.Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 
Pacific Coast Distributors: U. §. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U. §. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 





Zinc Insulated Fences 
in the following Brands: 


American, Royal, 

Anthony, Monitor, 

National, Prairie 
and U. S. 
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“It’s the Camel blend!” 


The mild and fragrant blend 
of choice tobaccos makes 
the smoking of every Camel 


Cigarette a pure delight. 











the better cigarette 


@ 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





